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This scene has been most touchingly related by Lablache, to whose eloquent description 


THE DEATH-BED OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY ELLA L. HARVEY. 
For the Albion. 


I am indebted for the foundation of this poem. 


The queenly city reared her walls 
Around me as Is 3 

And stately towers, and princely halls 
Were glassed in Danube’s flood. 

On lofty spire and minaret 
The golden sun was shining : 

But the city’s gathered tribes were met 
With words of wild repining. 


A mournful whisper circled on, 
Paling youth’s open brow ; 

And bidding eyes, whence tears were gone 
Grow dim and tearful now. 

The cheek of man waxed cold and white, 
And woman held her breath, 

For the lord of music, ere the night, 
Must yield his soul to death. 


And I too bent my brow with fear ; 
And a prayer in silence gushed, 

That I the glorious voice might hear 
But once, ere all was hushed ; 

That on my sight one glance might rise, 
Within my heart to dwell, 

When o’er those death-enshrouded eyes 
The tomb’s chill shadows fell. 


They led me to the darkened room— 
The mighty master lay 

Calmly amid the deepening gloom, 
While all without was day. 

The skies he loved were blue and bright, 
The summer wind was high ; 

The birds of heaven rejoited ta lHght— 
And he was there, to die. 


They drew the heavy fold aside, 
And he lay dying there ; 

Bending his gaze with love and pride 
Upon the golden air. 

The breath of flowers came fleeting by ; 
The sunbeams danced around, 

Until his thoughtful. brow and eye 
Seemed with a glory crowned. 


We gathered round that awful bed, 
And not a word was spoken; 
Mute was the lip, and soft the tread, 
Waiting some farewell token. 
Only a stifled sob would break, 
A tear unbidden flow, 
The silence of the hour to wake— 
But all was faint and low 


* * aa * * 


And all shall mourn him! by the spell 
Of many an holy hymn, 

By many a requiem’s solemn swell 
Through aisle and arches dim ; 

By many a light and lovely lay, 
By many a triumph-song ; 

By many a carol warbled ga 
The mountain woods along ! 


Where slowly move, in measured tread, 
The dancers’ graceful feet: 

Or where, o’er hill and valley sped, 
The hunter’s steeds are fleet ; 

Where lover in the lady’s bower 
Sings of a distant shore ; 

Men’s hearts shall own each music-flower 
Immortal evermore ! 


But oh! what need of dream of mine, 
Where all assert his sway : 
Though I beheld the parting sign 
Which closed his dying day. 
Long, long around the couch of death 
Our silent watch was kept; 
So soft and calm his gentle breath, 
Some murmured, that he slept. 


But sudden, from the pillowing arm 
He raised his stately brow, 

And o’er his cheek the life-blood warm 
Rushed with a feverish glow. 

Then was it mine to hear the tone 
Whose deep, mysterious power, 

Hath never from my memory gone, 
Since his expiring hour. 


" ~ yd ye the bell! oh faithful friend !” 
«ue spake ; but hushed was all; 
or me life’s pageantry must end, 
Hark! 1) ey curtain tall. 
; rk! m $ ; — 
It calls for Rc Lowey the bell is ringing, 


See the.red fold, - art 
8 th fli: _ 
That curtain js ae fnging, 


Alas! in truth while 
: t 
While clearly through the rose 
Rung the last echoes of the word 
The master met his doom : : 
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A drooping brow,—a folded hand, 
The Cosaers fainting swell,— 

And o’er the genius of the land, 
Eternal slumber fell! 





A SONNET. 
TO WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, ESQ. 
By the Authoress of ‘‘St. Sylvester’s Day,” &c. 


If in some vision that deep dyes the soul 
In its own heaven-tints, you should haply see 
Angels or gods, or godlike company 
Of Poets gone from earth ;—should one unroll 
His glorious thougats in speech ; (while the controul 
Of eyes mild-lidded, bending shadedly 
On yours, though keen to pierce infinity 
Informs your spirit, till you grasp the whole 
Of his grand converse ;) unamazed you stand, 
And talk with him as with some schoel-day friend. 
Was it in dreams I stood tuus at the hand 
Of Landor, master genius, who doth send 
From his still hearth strong voices through the land, 
That echoing to far ages shall descend ? 





ALIWAL. 


The trumpets sounded early, 
It was a bitter morn, 
As we rode our horses slowly 
Through the dank and steaming corn. 
Before us ran the river, 
On either side, the plain; 
Around the wet tents smoking 
Like wheat-sheaves after rain. 


Small sign of Hounslow glitter 
Upon our jackets now ; 
But rusty caps, and helmets 
Well slouched upon the brow ; 
Bronzed cheeks, and chins unshaven, 
All spotted with the dew; 
But hands and hearts unshaken 
That well their duty knew. 


We had net ridden gently 
Five hundred yards or more, 
When the Sikhs set up a yelling, 
And their guns gave forth a roar. 
The turbaned villains plied us 
With grape-shot and with round ; 
Our men fell thick about us, 
Like autumn leaves, to ground. 





My comrade rode beside me, 
We both were in the van. 
It was his maiden battle; 
He bore him like a man. 
He turned toward me smiling 
When the word was given, “ Charge !” 
And our sabres rang and clattered 
On steel cap, and on targe. 


Our horses neighed, and snorted, 
And tossed their heads on high ; 
They scarcely brooked the bridle, 
As we galioped through the rye. 
We broke their ranks ; and wheeling 
About, came back again 
Through the dense masses carving 
Full many a ghastly lane. 


The long-haired dogs when scattered 
Lay down upon the earth, 

And stabbed our horses, passing, 
Behind the tightened girth: 

And when our men came tumbling, 
Both man and horse a-heap, 

They cut their throats and slew them 
As a butcher slays a sheep. 


And still the guns went booming, 
The bayonet went home, 

And the 53d with shouting 
Up the embankment clomb. 

And anon the guns were sijenced, 
The smoke wreaths cleared away, 

And the sun came out and tortured 
The wounded where they lay. 


And now the strife was ended 
I rode the ranks among, 
And asked the men for tidings 
Of the valliant and the young. 
They shook their helmets sadly, 
They turned them from my call; 
I felt that he had fallen, 
Though none had seen him fall. 


Next day we found him lying 
Beside a broken gun, 

His sword-arm crushed and shattered, 
His faced turned to the sun. 

A matebdock ball had struck him, 
And pierced him through the brain ; 

But his calm and sad expression 
Betrayed no trace of pain. 


We buried him at nightfall ; 
We laid him as he fell; 
We had no time for mourning 
O’er him we loved so well. 
But one amid so many— 
His moan was shortly made— 
No beiter man, nor soldier, 
Upon that field was laid. 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET, 


VALERIE DUCLOS: 


SOME LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A FRENCH PHYSICIAN. 
Iv. 


Nine years of fratricidal strife had passed heavily omy when t! 
peace, or rather the truce of Amiens, afforded the wearied, 
world a few months’ breathing time. Mrs. Arlington had 
and was now Lady Ormsby. Duplessis attained the rank of gen- 
eral. Time had swept oer both of them with 
ing the mother’s grief for her child, su to have 
Annette Vaudry at sea, and filling the ac void in the 
with a new idol—glory! But what had the strong hours 
Duclos family 7—what had the seasons in their —- 
All, it should seem, that, in the dark days of adversity 
pined and sinned for—competence, wealth, luxury; the © 
and esteem of the world ; a respected position in society se they, 
possessed. M. Duclos, the goldsmith and jeweller of the Rue Vivienne, 
was recognised by the élite of the Paris bourgeoisie as a 








re- 
spectable citizen ; his wife as a pattern of grave, co F} 
end his only child, the pretty light-hearted V con- 
tracied to uste le Blanc, eldest son of the Sieur le Blanc of the 
Boulevard a —> ~. - sa sieheots notaries of rer the most 
charming and amiable o: ters. Happiness, 
consist in the things they so eagerly desired, is obtained, pail we 
played for. One would sup oc; gad res ha scarcely be content 
peace that have soearly changed thick, black tresses of the 
wife to scanty gray, and stamped those heavy furrows on the husband’s 
rd face ! y, too, do they start with such quick terror if stran- 
gers suddenly accost them? Do they trémble lest the Garonne should 
give up its —for how else can accusation reach them? “ These 
fears,’ they continually re to each other, “are childish and 
absurd. No eye but ours looked upon the deed; and the of the 
victim hag been long since resolved into the elements. Thus 
trably shielded from retribution, why should we permit ourselves to | 
be haunted by such shadowy terrors?’ Why, indeed? There appear- 
ed no logical reason that it should be so! and yet those shadowy ter-_ 
rors, illogical as they may , all their fine i could not dissi- 
pate nor scare away. ey, on the contrary, daily, nightly grew and 
strengthened ; sat at table with them, accompanied them even in their 
noontide walks, crept with them to bed, suggesting such fantasies! 
... + Ob, Duclos, what were the inflictions of toil, hunger, cold, 
of such nights as these ! 
er for their graceful Valérie had 
it , ‘to idola- 







compa to the 
Bhvng a Lol 
tay. the only 


cent—was in contemplating . Serupulously 











from her the creed of despair by which their own had been 
dwarfed and crested aiat ame lives stained and debased.. Valérie 
at least should have a future, if but an ideal one. Existence should 
not be with her an avowedly objectless journey en ina tomb. So 
natively good and kind was the disposition of Valérie, that even the 
doting indulgence which anticipated and gratified every whim or 
wish she formed, failed of corrupting her unselfish nature Gentle, 
ious, affectionate, =, Ape she shed a light of ess around 
er which mitigated, if it could not subdue, the gloom which—Valérie’s 
—y grief—constantly enshrouded her parents. 
he deep tenderness and love which Valérie had always moet 
for the beautiful orphan, who had dwelt with them since the sad death 
of Annette Vaudry, was one of the most amiable traits of her charac- 
ter. Julia or Julie, as she was called—she passed with the world as 
Valérie’s cousin—who was now more than twelve years of age, gave 
sag of a beauty as radiant and exquisite as that of her mother. and 
er talents for drawing, music, even dancing—that apparently intui- 
tive faculty of Frenchwomen—were far superior to her own; but not 
one emotion of jealous inferiority ruffied the placid bosom of Valérie. 
On the contrary, one of her chief pleasures was to dilate upon the 
fresh graces and beauties which, according to her, were daily spring. 
ing up and xe her beloved companion and protégée. Hay 
was itfor Julie to be se loved by one so potent in the ho as 
Valérie. Both husband and wife, but Pierre Duclos bi 












ially, in- 
stinctively dreaded and disliked her. ‘‘ How,” he woul frequently 
mutter, “‘how can we hope for peace whilst that li memorial of 
the past haunts us with her accusing presence? If V. were not 
so bound up in her”—— And then evil thoughts would flit across his 
brain, analogous to the dark patches which hurry athwart a 

sky, harbingers and portions of the thick blackness which will soon 
shut out the heavens. The suggestions of his clouded mind did not as 
yet fortunately harden into shape and action; and Julie, nestled and 
sheltered in the arms of Valérie, slept in peace and safety. 

Julie had been told by Valérie that she was the da Beglish 

parents of high degree, one of whom--so Annette V tad 

was buried at Pére la Chaise ; a»4 the other had J guil- 
lotine at Bordeaux. One of the favourite haunts of the was 
to that picturesque burial-garden, to shed tears and scatter immortelles 
upon an unmarked ve, which, from certain evid extracted 
from the good-natured guardians of the place—not of much 
value in a court of law, but more than sufficient for minds willing to 
be deceivel—they believed to be the earth’s restingplace of Julie's 
father, Mr A. More than the first letter of his name they knew not. 
If Annette had ever mentioned the name to Valérie, she had forgotten 
it. Monsieur and Madame Duclos of cou ected equal ignorance. 
Indeed any allusion to the subject was ri y, and, even to Valérie, 
menacingly interdieted. The initial letter was found on the fly-leaf of” 
‘an English Book of Common Prayer taken out of Annette’s box, at the’ 
foot of some tender lines evidently addressed to her infant daughter by* 
Julie's mother, previous to setting out upon what they deemed had 
pooved — journey to Bordeaux. Those lines, now 1 ROS OR- 

iterated by frequent tears—of little consequence, as every let 
deep graven Lee Julie’s heart and memory—was subscribed « Julia 
A.” The brilliant castles in the air that Valérie would build her 
young friend on returning from these votive excursions! ‘How so 
day, now that @ was proclaimed, and in some way not Mes ie 
tinctly map out, Julie’s grand relations were to be discovers 
Julie, of course, proving to be one of the very grandest of 
Miladis, possessed, ike all Miladis, according to juvenile French’ 










tions, of millions upon millions of guineas—those all- 
with which the terrible Pitt so cruelly beat a 1 
navies, and, worse than all, the gentle Valérie sighed to think, strove 
to blow up the First Consul—besides innumerable 
desolate, and waiting to fire off all their guns on ; 
arrival. Then how, after Julie had taken possession, crown- 
ed a Miladi in Westminster Hall, or St. Paul’s chur¢h— did not 
pique herself upon precise historical accuracy—she would return to 
delightful France, and build a splendid chateau near Paris, so as to 
be able to reside near that city of delights at least six months out of 





every year; and ultimately—there could be no doubt upon this point 
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—marry the handsome son of the brave French officer — Ah, if they 
only knew his name !—who, acco to Annette, so gallantly, but, 
alas, so vainly, risked his life to save that of her mother! Such were 
Valérie’s innocent and unselfish day-dreams of Julie’s fature lot. On 
returning home one evening from this favourite walk, they found Mon- 
sieur and Madame Duclos in a state of great agitation; and the first 
address to them was a harsh command that, for the present at least, 
Julie should on no account leave the house without either Monsieur or 
Madame Duclos’ especial permission, nor even enter the front shop. 
She must confine herself strictly to the back apartments and rden. 
This strange prohibition, dictated, they hinted, solely in J ulie’s in- 
terest, Valérie warmly but ineffectually remonstrated against, as an 
act of unjustifiable caprice and cruelty. For once her parents were 
deaf even to her pleadings; and, accompanied by Julie, she withdrew 
in sorrowful indignation to her chamber. ot 

No wonder that Monsieur and Madame Duclos exhibited symptoms 
of unusual alarm and agitation. For some time past, the daily more 
and more striking r semblance of Julie to her mother—they had both 
seen her when before the revolutionary committee at Bordeaux—had 
given form and substance to the undefined terrors by which they were in- 

exorably pursued ; and an incident which occurred about half an hour 
previous to the return of Valérie and her companion from their eveni 
walk had, like a flash of lightning suddenly revealing to a benigh 
traveller the abyss upon which he is advancing, placed in an instant 
before their eyes the extent and imminence of the peril by which they 
were menaced. General Duplessis was returned to Paris, and had twice, 
on horseback, paced slowly before their shop, gazing in as he passed 
with an expression which sent their blood in tumultuous eddies through 
their veins. This officer who, Duclos was aware, had been made prison- 
er by the English, but had strangely obtained his almost immediate re- 
lease by exchange, had several years befere, made minute inquiries at 
Bordeaux, doubtless by the instigation of Madame Arlington, and had, 
in consequence, traced him to Paris, and there called upon him for ex- 
planations relative to the —s of Annette Vaudry for England. The 
answers, long before prepared, had been apparently satisfactory ; but 
what if the general—-whom the peace had again brought to Paris, and 
who, being on the First Consul’s staff, would doubtless remain there— 
chanced to see Julie? That, indeed, were ruin! Great numbers of 
English visitors were also crowding to France, and wasit not probable, 
nay, almost certain, that Madame Arlington would come over and per- 
institute a more minute and searching investigation? And if 
Julie were seen and interrogated, what would become of the plausible 
he had told of her embarkation with Annette in Jacques Bazire’s 
vessel fortunately lost with all hands on board in the very nick of time ? 
The danger was palpable, imminent, and must, at all hazards and sa- 
crifices, be provided against. In the meantime, one evident precaution 
suggested itself : Julie must be strictly confined within the house, at all 
events until a renewal of the war—not a very remote probability, ac- 
cording to generally-accredited rumour—should again chase the En- 
glish from the soil of France, and recall Duplessis to the frontiers. 

The conference of Duclos and his wife was that night long and gloomy 
and bitter words of reproach and recrimination, now no emtouel ecour- 
rence, passed between them. ‘‘ Safety alone in another crime does he 
| ?” murmured Madame Duclos as she left the room. ‘ Alas! alas ! 
a fresh serpent wreathed about the heart will yield peace as readily as 
@ new crime will safety !” 

** Oh, why do you weep, chére mére ?” said Valérie, embracing her 
mother, who thinking she slept, was bending over her in fearful agony. 
“* Why, always when Julie and I sleep together, do you come in, separ- 
ate us gently, but with averted head, as if you could not bear to see us 
slumbering in each other's arms, and thensilently weep, as if your very 
heart would break? Often, often, mother, have I watched you whilst 
Fo to sleep. Oh, mother, tell me,, tell your own Valérie, what 

dden grief it is that so disquiets you ?” 

** Am I not soon to lose you, Valérie ?” replied the agitated woman : 
‘is not that a a “pr _— * 

** Lose me, mother ! Ah, now you are jesting. Is, then, the 

des Italiens so far fromthe Rue Vivienne ? And must not a Ganbeuee- 
month elapse before even that slight separation can take place? You 

too, kind and dear mother, who have permitted Auguste to solicit his fa- 
ther, because you think your health is failing, toabridgethat delay one- 
half. Oh no, it is not that! Forgive me, dear mother, if I offen: you 
~ ioe — yo ogg! me | aa ho mention the subject, but I remem- 

r | when Anne audry came to our house in the Fa 
_ bein 

se t, w jo you remember ?” gas Madame Duclos as _her 
Seahter paused, frightened at the Siteapeabien’ of rg mother’s 


** Only, dear mother—oh, do not look so strangely at me, 
mean to "fend you ; but I remember how poor, how vey coat ry ‘ie 
were, and I have sometimes thought that father may not now be so rich 
as he is supposed to be.” 

“‘ Nonsense, my child : your father is even richer than he is believed to 
be. Now, love, go to sleep; good-night ;” and kissing her daughter fer - 
vently, the mother left the room. 

Valérie, as she sank back with a sigh upon her pillow, slightly dis- 
turbed by the motion the sleeping Julie, who turned murmuringly to- 
wards her. ‘‘ How beautiful she is,” thought Valérie ; ‘ and as true 
and tle as beautiful. But ah me! I fear neither father nor mother 
love her as she deserves to be loved ; and when I am gone, perhaps—— 
At all events I shall be always near her ; and Auguste saysif she is un- 
happy, she shall come and live with us. Dear Auguste '’—and with the 
thoughts suggested by that name mantling about her heart, the gentle 
maiden sank to sleep. 
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Time wore on ; the truce of Amiens was rapidly drawing towards a 
close, and Duclos’ long ill-humour was sensibly abating, when one day, 
just as he was leaving his counting -house to partake of dinner, an En- 

lish lady and gentleman, evidently persons of condition, entered the 

hop, accompanied by General Duplessis. « Is the master of this est ab- 
lishment — a eo mere: that bom d one of the assistants. He 
wes answered in the ive. ‘* Then have the goodness to inform hi 
that General Duplessis wishes to see him.” : er 

Li for Duclos was it that he had arisen from his seat and ap- 
proached the window overlooking the shop just as the str rs enter- 
ed. He thusobtained afew minutes’ time to rally his startled energies. 
He recognised Julie’s mother inan instant. Time had not in the slight- 
est degree dimmed that brilliant loveliness ; and the shade of melan- 
choly regret which rested changefully upon it, but increased its fas- 
cination. Duclos intuitively guessed the errand of his ominous visitors. 

heey Bey doubtless been | renewed inquiries at Bordeaux. Yet 
what hadhetofear? What evidence could be brought against him ? 
The jewels had been all long since reset in a manner to d recogni - 
tion, and disposed of. Detection by that means was impossible. y> 

then, need he disquiet himself ? There was no cause for apprehension 

Pree ers ‘wm = Julie could be kept out of sight. There lay 

oni ton} teng d e len for Valérie, and his panic-strick- 
entrance of the shopman to announce the general’s message in- 

rk ey his hurried soliloquy. «Tell him I will wait on Sian lene. 
> 


replied Duclos, without t his face to the . He th 
went toa » pouredjout, with trembling hands, a lenge oe ‘of 
spirits, and swallowed it. Colour came gradually to his 


eg cheeks, and he walked with tolerably steady steps into the 
op. . 
‘“* We wish to speak with you privately, Monsieur Duclos,” said the 


general. 

Duclos immediately led the way to his counting-house. laced 
three chairs for and Ormsby and rep Aa iid seliadeed 
standing himself, as if ly awaiting their commands. 

‘Monsieur Duclos,” said the general with brusque military curt- 
ness, ‘* you told me, when I called on you three years ago, that An- 
nette Veeeey. with this lady’s han gen embarked at Bordeaux for 
England in ues Bazire’s v » Which, past question, you well 
knew foundered in the bay. Now we have every reason to believe that 
this story of yours is absolutely false.” 

rs no a Duplessis !” 

7 » Monsieur Duclos! You told me you paid the large sum 
corer for the passage-money to Jacques Bazire the jo before 

e +” - Now his wife persists that she never heard of any negotia- 
tion by any person with her husband for such a purpose; that when 
he sailed, he had no intention whatever of going to England; and 


that, moreover, the stores on board were nothing like sufficient fer such | M 


a ropes. 

“ the negotiation, general, was necessarily, as t be 
strictly private and confidential. Besides, Jacques Basire was, if pos. 
= b ee his passengers on board a cruiser in the bay, then covered 





She Avion. 


“ Plausible, plausible, Monsieur Duclos,” returned the general with 
the same rude curtness, “‘ but not at all convincing to me, especially 
nee as it is by that nervous twitching at the corners of your 
mouth.” 

** General, you insult me,” 

“Perhaps so. Moreover, Bazire’s family persist that if he had re- 
ceived such a sum of money as you say was paid to him, they must 
have known of it. He would not have taken it with him to sea; it is 
absurd to suppose so; and his family, at his death, were in a state of 
poverty almost amounting to destitution. You perceive Monsieur Du- 
clos, that a mystery hangs over the affair which you would do wisely to 
clear up; otherwise”—— 

At this moment the door conducting to the inner apartment opencd, 














and Madame Duclos, utterly ignorant of who it was detaining her hus- | i 


band from his dinner, entered to remind him that it had been for some 
time waiting for him. ‘ Pierre,” she began with the handle of the 
half-opened door in her had, “the sooner you can”——when her eyes 
fell upon Lady Ormsby and General Duplessis. The words died on her 
tongue, and she stood gazing upon them in terrified amazement. 

‘* What is there in this lady to scare you so, good woman ?” said the 
general after a minute’s pause. 

Madame Duclos did not answer, but her bosom heaved tumultuous- 
ly, and she caught at the door-post with her disengaged left hand for 
support. 

‘“* Marie,” said Duclos, hurriedly approaching her, himself shaking 
with nervous terror, *‘ 1 will come to you almost immediately.” 

‘** Yes—yes—yes,” gasped his wife, partially recovering herself “I 
know—I understand—I”—— And with a great effort, she tottered back 
into the passage, closing the door after her. 

‘* Very singular behaviour of your wife this, Monsieur Duclos,” said 
General Du Tessis, eyeing him sternly. 

Duclos, after a few moments, stammered something about his wife 
being subject to fits; unheeded, however, by the general, who was con- 
versing with Lord and Lady Ormsby in low and earnest tones Duclos 
stood leaning with his arms upon his desk in a tumult of conflicting 
terrors. 

‘«* Monsieur Duclos,” said General Duplessis, turning towards him, 
“it is right I should inform you that it is this lady’s impression, I 
should rather say her hope, that Annette Vaudry, aided by yourself, 
has concealed herself, with the child confided to her, in order to be able 
to retain the very large amount of property imprudently intrusted to 
her. If this be so, I am desired to say that if the child be only restor- 
ed, no harm shall happen to either of you; no question be asked re- 
specting that property ; and that a further large sum shall be paid 

ou, if, by your means, the recovery of Mademoiselle Arlington should 
e effected.” 

Duclos was about to reply with renewed assurance—perceiving, as he 
instantly did, by the nature of the proposition, that neither Lady Orms- 
by nor the general had fallen upon the right scent—when a voice was 
heard from the inner apartments calling for assistance to Madame Du- 
clos. It was Julie’s voice; and at the same moment a light step was 
heard swiftly approaching along the ——- towards the counting- 
house. Should it be Julie! Duclos shook like an aspen, and his very 
hair seemed to lift itself with sympathetic terror. The door opened : 
it was Valérie! The reaction of his blocd flushed his face purple. “‘ Well 
—well,” he gasped. 

‘* Mamma has fallen down in a fit, and blood is gushing from her 
mouth. Oh come at once, papa.” 

Lord and Lady Ormsby rose immediately. ‘‘ We shall see you again 
to-morrow, Monsieur Duclos,” said General Duplessis. The three ter- 
rible visitors then withdrew, and Duclos, leaning heavily on his daugh- 
ter’s arm, tottered to his wife’s assistance. 


The next fortnight was spent in vain attempts on the part of General 
Duplessis and Lord and Lady Ormsby to frighten or bribe Duclos into 
compliance with their wishes. The jeweller had recovered his mo- 
mently shaken assurance; and confident in their inability to bring any 
tangible accusation against him, defied alike menaces and prayers. He 
even threatened in his turn to prosecute them for defamation, should 
either presume to whisper anything against his fair fame. Duclos was 
the more emboldened in this course, from the certainty that now exist- 
ed of the immediate rupture of the truce of Amiens, which must neces- 
sarily relieve him at once of the presence not only of Lord and Lady 
Ormsby, but of the far more formidable Duplessis. Be not so jubilant, 
oh, Duclos ; the shadow of death, in which you have so long walked, 
still points, be assured, with its unerring finger towards a felon’s bloody 
grave ! 


** I quite agree with you, Henri,” said M. de Liancourt, to whom his 
nephew had been relating, during dinner, the substance of his fruitless 
interviews with the jeweller of the Rue Vivienne. ‘« Much graver sus- 
picion than Lady Ormsby seems to entertain attaches to this Duclos, 
notwithstanding his affectedly-indignant protestations and plausibili- 
ties. I have seen the daughter of whom you speak at Le Blanc’s, a pa- 


tient of mine. His son, Auguste, is,I believe, contracted to her. She 
4 a fair, graceful girl, of something more perhaps than eighteen years 
of age.” 

“ye.” 


** She was no doubt living with them at Bordeaux; and if so, must 
have seen and probably conversed with Annette Vaudry.” 

‘* If foul play has been, as I suspect, practised towards the woman, 
that girl is, I am certain, ignorant of it. Her brow is too candid, too 
open and unclouded”—— 

** That I do not at all dispute, Henri,” interrupted the uncle; ‘‘ but 
she might unconsciously, if adroitly questioned, make revelations that 
would perhaps put us on the right track. Depend upon it, if Annette 
Vaudry was destroyed for the sake of the property intrusted to her, 
this young woman, then a girl of about nine years of age, must have 
been hoodwinked by some story or other, differing in all probability 
og that which these people would palm off upon you and Lady Orms- 

y.” 

‘* Possibly ; but how to question her ?” 

‘* Leave that tome. i was at Le Blanc’s yesterday, and I remember 
hearing that Valérie Duclos was to be there to-morrow, to witness the 
ones file past to the review in the Champ de Mars. I will drop in, 
par hazard, as it were, and seize a favourable opportunity of putting a 
few leading questions.” 

_ “Doso: and yet it seems hardly fair to render a child instrumental 
in her parents’ destruction.” 

«Nonsense! Consult the jurisconsults upon the subject, and you 
will alter your opinion. But to change the topic ; is itcertain that war 
is about to recommence ?” 

‘* No question of it. The sword of Marengo will cut the knot which 
at Ny diplomacy but the more entangles.” 

‘“* Peut-étre! But the sword, you will please to remember, is also 
double-edged ; not unfrequenily smiting the smiter. Did you notice— 
but of course you did, for with all your philosophy you see, when she 
is present, nobody else—how the eyes of the proud English beauty flash- 
ed with indignation and defiance as the First Consul poured forth his 
fiery denunciations of England to Lord Whitworth? No chance for you 
there, Henri, even were she not married to Lord Ormsby.” 

“* Perfectly true, De Liancourt, and happily, for all you may fancy, 
I have long ceased even to wish that it were otherwise. The enthusi- 
astic passion with which she inspired me, and but for which I doubt 
that the star of the Legion of Honour would now glitter on my breast.” 

“ It is true, then,” interrupted the physician, “ what Murat told Jo- 
sephine the other day, that a lady’s glove used to occupy the place now 
covered by that new bauble 2” 

** Perhaps so, though Murat was but a puppy to babble of it there. 
But what I would say is,that the delirious passion I once felt is sobered 
down to & sentiment of calm admiration and respect, illuminated and 
sanctified by the proud consciousness that I once rendered her, at some 
hazard to myeelf, an essential service ; a service, however, which she 
more than repaid by her prompt and successful exertions, through her 
influential relatives, to extricate me from an English prison, and re- 
store me to freedom and a brilliant career in lifa” 

** T am glad to hear you speak so, Henri, for I was afraid the wound 
cankered still. You reaped the reward of a generous action ; and I 
firmly believe, though I don’t go to church quite so often asI might, that 
there are few seeds cast upon Eris field of time which do not bring forth 
fruits, each after its kind, in due season. I greatly respect the lady 
myself; and we must endeavour, short as the time is, to discover and 
restore the lost child. En attendant, it is time for you to be off to 
m, and for me to attend to my clientéle.” 

vi. 


The gay city of Paris awoke the next day in the clear splendour of 
a brilliant morning of spring, and the feelings of the excited people 
were in harmonious accordance with the delightful season of doewe 





and sunshine. The streets, the boulevards, the squares, as the day 
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wore on, flashed in the varied splendour of military pomp and pride. 
There was to be agrand review of troops in the Champ de Mars by the 
First Consul, followed by a ball in the evening at the Tuileries ; and 
brilliant equipages, crowded with bevies of fair women ; and mounted 
officers, fiery-hot with speed, as if bound upon a world’s deliverance, 
dashed incessantly along in all the glory of lace, feathers, and stars. 
France was again about to cast her brilliant and victorious sword into 
the balance wherein trembled the destinies of nations; and who could 
doubt that along career, thick strewed with wreaths and stars, and 
ending with a conqueror’s diadem, awaited the as yet uncrowned chief 
of glorious France ! 

he British embassy had received their passports, and were hastily 
preparing for departure. Lord and Lady Ormsby intended to journey 
in at Whitworth’s suite ; especially as there were already whispers 
abroad of a design, afterwards carried into effect, of arresting the nu- 
merous English persons then in France, and detaining them as prison- 
ers of war. General Duplessis had made his final adieus to Lord Orms- 
by and his disconsolate lady, fervently promising at the same time that 
no effort should be spared to effect the discovery of the lost child. 

The sunshine and joyaunce of the day penetrated and lighted up with 
strange gaiety the sombre abode of the Ducloses. Both husband and 
wife appeared in unwonted spirits, almost cheerful indeed. The danger, 
lo readed, had been met, and successfully evaded. Lady Ormsby 
had either already left Paris, or was immediately about to do so, her 
suspicions apparently removed, and convinced, it should seem, of the 
fruitlessness of any further search for her daughter : Duplessis, at- 
tached to the Consul’s staff, would leave the next day for the Grand Ar- 
my : there would now be ample leisure to devise some mode of safely 
disposing of the sole source of future danger—Julie. Valérie would 
soon be happily married, and then all necessary precautions taken, 
they might hope to sleep again at nights, and really enjoy the wealth 
they had purchased at so dear a price. 

“© Quick, Marie,’ exclaimed Duclos, addressing his wife ; ‘‘ this is a 
great holiday for us as well as for the rest of the world. The carriage 
will be at the door in afew minutes. A few rides in such glorious 
weather will soon restore your strength. The evil day, Marie, is past. 
This Providence, whose mysterious fingers you began to fear were busy 
sharpening the axe for our destruction, has, you see, either bungled 
the business, or, which is more probable, has never heard of our little 
affair !” 

Madame Duclos sighed, and changed the conversation to a more 
agreeable topic. 

‘“* Valérie wishes to take Julie with her to the Le Blancs, There is no 
danger, Pierre, now in complying with her wish. The lady is as good as 
gone and Duplessis will be too busy to heed anything but the manceuvres 
and the Consul.” 

“* Peste /” exclaimed Duclos in an irritated tone ; ‘‘ I wish Valérie had 
not taken such a fancy to that girl.” 

At this moment Valérie, charmingly dressed in white, and her hair 
as became a youthful fiancée, jewelled with pale spring flowers, enter- 
ed the room with the elastic step and joyous aspect of youth and hap- 
py love. The parents looked with delighted eyes upon their graceful 
bhild. No wonder Auguste le Blanc should so eagerly petition for an 
earlier day than had been at first named for his union with that fair 
girl, so lustrous in her young joy and innocence ! 

“ What do you say, mon pére ; that you wish I did not love so much 
our beautiful Julie ? Ah, you cannot be serious !” 

Pierre Duclos kissed the fair, clear browof his daughter, and evad- 
ing her question, told her she might take Julie to the Le Blancs with 
her. 

“Thanks, thanks, dear papa! O jour trois fois heureux ' Adieu, 
maman;” and embracing her mother, the light-hearted girl flew up 
stairs again, to hurry and assist Julie in her toilet. 


& The pomp and circumstance of the grand review had passed and 
Fouad before M. Le Blanc’s house, and the shadows of the trees 
which dotted the Boulevard had begun sensibly to lengthen, when M. 
de Liancourt, with the familiarity of an old acquaintance, quietly 
glided into the apartment, and mingled with the gay party assembled 
there. Valérie and Auguste le Blanc were seated on an ottoman some- 
what apart from the rest of the company. There was a roseate blush 
on the maiden’s cheek, and her lips were parted with a gratified smile ; 
for her ear had been drinking in her lover’s felicitations on having at 
last obtained his parents’ consent to their more speedy union. Sud- 
denly Julie, who was standing at the window, turned round and called 
Valérie to witness the passage of the First Consul, who, surrounded by 
a Drilliant staff, was galloping towards the Tuileries. The action gave 
M. de Liancourt, who had been admiring the graceful eleganee of her 
youthful figure, and the perfect Grecian outline of her head, a full 
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view of her features; and he started with uncontrollable surprise, ‘‘ It 
is doubtless, then, as we suspected,” he mentally exclaimed. ‘ An- 
nette has been sacrificed, and the child by some caprice preserved ?” 

The company began to separate, and De Liancourt, feeling he had 
not a moment to lose, approached Valérie. 

‘* Paris, mademoiselle, has exhibited a brilliant spectacle to-day.” 

“« Magnifique ! No place in the world, Auguste says, could present 
scenes so imposing and so gorgeous !” 

‘* Auguste isright. In only one feature is this glorious Paris, in my 
opinion, deticient: the river is scarcely worthy of the splendid quays 
and bridges which border and span it. If one of our southern rivers, 
the flashing Garonne, for instance, were substituted for the Seine, Paris 
would be perfect !” 

«The Garonne! Oh yes—how well I remember that glorious river. 
Iam, you knowa native of the Gironde—of the Gironde—of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Bordeaux, in fact.” 

* Of Bordeaux! Then perhaps, my dear young lady,” rejoined M. 
de Liancourt in a low, caressing voice, “ either you or your parents 
may be able togive me some information respecting a person I am in 
search of, and of whom that young lady,” pointing to Julie, “ forcibly 
remindsme. This way, if you please, mademoiselle. Don’t be jealous, 
Auguste ;I will not detain your charming mistress more than a minute 
or two.” 

“If I am not greatly mistaken, my dear Mademoiselle Duclos,” con- 
tinued M de Liancourt in the same silvery, insinuating tone, as soon 
as they had reached a recess at the further end of the apartment, 
** you can afford me information which will greatly increase the mar- 
ringe-portion your worthy father means to Neston upon you. That 
young lady, Julie you call her, do you know anything of her 
parents ?” 

** Alas, yes, monsieur! Her mother, an English lady, an employé¢ 
of the terrible Pitt, was guillotined at Bordeaux. Her father died in 
Paris, and was buried, Annette told me, at Pére la Chaise.” 

* Annette Vaudry ?” 

‘* The same : you knew her then ?” 

** Yes. Whathas become of her >” 

Valerie hesitated. Her father and mother had solemnly enjoined her 
never to speak of Annette, or she would endanger not only their safety, 
but that of Julie, who might be seized, and perhaps sacrificed as the 
child of a foreigner convicted of crimes against the Republic. For the 
same reason she knew her father had privately interred the body of 
Annette. But the ‘‘ days of the Terror” had been long since past ; and 
people now said that the Republic itself was about to be quietly got 
rid ef. There could be no danger now ; aud if dear Julie could be } 
nefited by any revelation she might make, restored to her relatives 
maybe, just, too, at the time when her own marriage would deprive the 
beautiful orphan of her best friend 

‘* Why do you hesitate, my dear young lady?” said De Liancourt 
soothingly, and as if he had divined her thoughts. ‘* Would you not, 
if you could, promote the interests of your young friend ?” 

** Oh yes, indeed. Well, then, Annette Vaudry died at our house in 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. Mamma gave her some medicine, 
which she desired should be obtained, and poor Annette never woke 
again after taking it. I slept with Julie in the same room, and chanced 
to wake up just as mamma ad placed it by her side. My father buried 
her privately, for fear of those terrible revolutionists.” 

«« Is this all you know, mademoiselle ?” said the physician with aver- 
ted head and in an agitated voice. 

“Yes: except thatin Julie’s livre de pritres—an English book— 
there are some lines addressed to her by her mother, signed Julia A. 

‘«« Enough, mademoiselle,” said De Liancourt, turning towards Va- 
lérie : “‘ T amsatisfied. You will be rejoiced to hear that I have every 
reason to believe I know the family to which your friend belongs- It 
isa very distinguished one. But as, mademoiselle, { may be mistaken, 
it will be better, in order that no possibly false expectations may arise, 
not to mention the matter at present either to her or ‘0 Monsieur 
Duclos. Adieu, mademoiselle; I shall see you agaie perhaps this 
evening ; at all events to-morrow.” 

«The infamous wretches !” murmured De Liancourt as he reached 
the street. “I pity this poor girl though sincerely ; butit cannot be 
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Let me see: Miladi Ormsby and her husband are, I daresay, 
e by this time ; and where the deuce to seek Du lessis now ? Allons, 
Ican find nobody else, 2 commissary of police is always to be had. 
But I doubt even now that we shall be able to convict the miscreants. 
lérie was overjo 
m... country and eds Her own happiness rendered her doubly 
merous. The contrast between her own elicity and Julie’s adverse 
ot would no longer chequer and rebuke her joy in her own prospects. 
And what gladsome tidings she had to communicate to her parents ! 
The consent of the Le Blancs to her more speedy union with te 
which she knew they both, but her mother especially, so much desir- 
ed; and the discovery—for Valérie would not entertain, for all Mon- 
sieur Liancourt’s ger any doubt on the subject—of Julie's rela- 
tives. Rich milords no doubt, else why had an addition to her mar- 
riage-portion been hinted at’? What a day of joy !—what motives for 
thanksgiving! ‘‘ Auguste,” she added aloud, her sweet — humid 
with emotion, and placing her hands frankly in his, ‘ we will tochurch 
at early service to-morrow morning ; it is quietest then, and my heart, 
bien aimé, is full.” 

When Valérie and Julie arrived at home, neither Monsieur nor Ma- 
dame Duclos, nor any of the household, had returned from the Champ 
de Mars. They were both tired, Julie especially, and Valérie propos- 
ed that they should rest themselves, before changing their dresses, on 
the canapé or large sofa in the alcove at the end ofthe salon. She 
wished her mother to see the rich white Brussels lace veil Madame le 
Blanc had presented her with, previous to taking it off. They lay 
down on the canapé, Julie encircled in the arms o Valérie, and her 
drooping head reclined or her shoulders, Valérie having first drawn 
and carefully closed the thick curtains, which, as is frequently the case 
in French houses, divided the alcove—occasionally used as a bedroom— 
from the rest of the apartment. ‘‘ They will think we are not returned, 
chore Julie ; and, we shall afford them an agreeable surprise in more 
senses than one.” Julie soon fell asleep in her friend’s embrace, and 
Valérie contemplated with tender admiration the sweet features of the 
beautiful girl, kindled into almost seraphic loveliness by the golden 
sunset, which streamed in through the open casement. “ If papa and 
mamma could see her now,” she murmured, “ surely they must love 
her, and treat her kindly when I am gone, should Monsieur de Lian- 
court’s anticipation prove illusive. I will show her to them as she is.’ 


vil, 


For about half an hour no sound was heard in the house but the soft 
lullaby sung by the gentle and happy Valérie over the angel sleeping in 
herarms. At length a key turned harshly in the lock of the front 
door: Valérie knew it was her parents, as the servants of the estab- 
lishment would enter by the back way, and she instantly ceased her 
song, the last she was ever destined to pour forth on earth! Monsieur 
and Madame Duclos having carefully refastened the door behind them, 
slowly ascended the stairs, and entered the salon. 

«They are not returned,” said Duclos in a querulous voice, as he 
supported his wife’s feeble steps towards a couch. ‘ Sit down and let 
us talk over affairs quietly, now that we have afew minutes to ourselves. 
In the first place, what a dusty, scorching, altogether vexatious day it 
has been!” 

‘** How Duplessis glared upon us, Pierre, as he rode by !” 

**He did. There’s mischiefin that man; but I tell you, Marie—and 
some decision must be come to—the only instrument which he can wield 
to our injury is that wretched Julie. Would that she were in the same 
grave with Annette Vaudry !” 

** Oh, Pierre, would that I, would that you, had never entered the 

th which has conducted us to this fearful strait! That we had died, 
if need be, of hunger and cold, rather than have purchased this living 
death by that inhuman deed !” 

“The past, Marie, cannot be recalled.” 

** Alas no! but it may perhaps be partially even yet atoned for. Let 
the lady have her child, and this miserable wealth, too, if she wil!l, 
which neither cheers, nor warms, nor helps us.” 

‘*Why do you persist, woman,” cried Pierre Duclos fiercely, ‘in 
these eternal and unavailing lamentations? They weary me. After 
all, it was your hand that administered the poison to Annette, not 
mine ” 

* And do you reproach me, Pierre, with the crime 
gested, counselled, urged me to commit ? 
cup, and spite’—— 

Pv Silence, woman! Hark! some one is knocking at the front-street 
oor!” 

They paused to listen, and as they did so, the curtain which shrouded 
the alcove suddenly opened in the centre, and Valérie, pale as despair, 

i of yo oven Naar A fore them ! 

the earth suddenly yawned beneath their feet, and displa 
nethermost abyss, the horror of that moment could not have bee ont 


which you sug- 
Did not you mix the fatal 


ed that her dear Julie would be restored at last 


a crucifix before the s -glazing eyes of her dyi rent: she did 
not ap to heed <a at last a flash, as i wee intel 

beamed forth from her upwardly-directed eyes ; her hands were feebly 
joined together, and faintly re ** Pardon, Dieu juste et tout- 
puissant, pardon !” she sank back, expired. 


The fall of Duclos was partially broken by an instinctive clutch at a 
flag hung out in token of rejoicing from one of the windows of the house 
towards which he had leapt. It was rent away by his weight, but the 
violence of his descent was materially arrested ; and he fe!l, stunned, 
maimed, bleeding, but still alive, upon the pavement. A number of 
passers-by instantly gathered round: and whilst they were debating 
what had best be done with the sufferer, officers of police hurried up, 
and Duclos, still unconscious, was carried toa fiacre, and driven off to 
| prison. Arrived there, a surgeonexamined his hurts, prescribed the 
| necessary remedies for reducing the swellings of his broken limbs, and 
; without pronouncing any opinion upon the probable ultimate result, 
| withdrew till the morning; and Duclos, who had fully recovered his 
senses, was alone with the dark silence. 

Alone, but for the thronging shapes which his disordered imagina- 
tion conjured out of the thick blackness by which he was surrounded : 
mocking fiends that hissed in his shrinking ears all that he might have 
been—all that he now was—all that might in the future, in the great 
** perhaps,” await him. ‘Can it be,” murmured the despairin 
wretch, pressing his outspread hands upon his eyes and forehead, as if 
to shut out those torturing fantasies, and still the palpitation of his 
throbbing brain—‘* canit be that the old creed of a superintending 
Providence is, after all, true? The grave has notindeed given up its 
dead to confront and convict me ; and yet how strangely has vengeance, 
perhaps death ! dogged at my heels, and at last surprised and clutched 
me! No, no, no! it is impossible: it must be a mere dream of do- 
tards! Life, life! this beloved life! to which one clings so eagerly 
even inthe last extremity! Life, the crowning fact and achievement 
of a universe of atoms, have I not heard and read a thousand and a 
thousand times is but the necessary result of a particular organisation 
of senseless matter, which, destroyed, disorganised, life perishes neces- 
sarily and ery !. . The reasoning seems hardly so clear now as it 
once did. There should be priests of unbelief appointed ; salaried pro- 
fessors of the creed of annihilation to sustain and console their votaries 
in these cold, dark moments.” 

The entrance of two persons with the embrocations and other appli- 
ances ordered by the surgeon interrupted his troubled communings. 
Their task occupied a considerable time ; at the end of which an opiate 
was administered to the patient, and he sank into uneasy slumber. 

He was awoke in the cold gray light of the morning by the entrance 
of a young man, one of the surgeon’s assistants, with whom he had 
been slightly acquainted. His mind was calmer now ; the agonizing 
pain of his wounds had entirely left him. and renewed hopes of life, of 
escape from the meshes of the blind, if iron law, flushed his hag gard 
cheeks with a faint hectic, and partially relit his sunken eyes. 

‘Courage, Monsieur Duclos !” exclaimed the young man : “ courage, 
mon ami. This little affair may not have so very bad a termination 
after all. Monsieur Duval will be here in about an hour, and the opera- 
tion will be over ina twinkling ” 

‘© Operation !” 

** Parbleu ! it is your only chance! .4h ga,” continued the custom- 
hardened student, coolly lighting a cigar, and entirely heedless of his 
auditor’s consternation, ‘“‘ that was an awkward business to come to 
light so unexpectedly ; but as you are rich, and can fee the lawyers 
well, I think you have still a chance if you survive the operation. There 
is no corpus delicti ; and whether your daughter’s evidence, supported 
by Madame Duclos’ dying confession, will remedy that defect, is, I 
should say, though I am not much versedin such matters, a nice 
point—a very nice point indeed.” 

** My wife !” gasped Duclos. ‘Is Marie dead ?” 

‘** Parbleu, to be sure she is ; and here,” added the young gentleman 
with a very discontented air, as he extinguished his cigar, and thrust 
what remained of it into his pocket, ‘* comes Monsieur Duval nearly an 
hour before his time.” 

‘* Ts amputation inevitable ?” demanded Duclos in a faint voice, as he 
watched the surgeon examine and count the bright instruments which 
one of the young men that — him was ranging on a table 
that had been brought into the cell. 

** T will tell you directly,” replied the surgeon coldly, as, after as- 
certaining that nothing had been forgotten, he approached the pallet, 
and removed the bedclothes. The examination lasted but a few seconds. 
The covering was replaced, and M. Duval looked with stern meaning in 
the patient’s face. 

‘** There will be no operation required, Monsieur Duclos. Mortifica- 
tion, as I apprehended, has already supervened, and you have but a few 
hours to live.” 








scarcely louder than a whleper, whilst a smile, reflected from the 
el-faces bending in love over that holy death-scene, illuminated the 
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had followed with noiseless steps, at length h ;«¥ 
Valérie is in heaven! She waited butte bidfuewdl.  ) 


Valérie had frequently expressed a wish to be buried by the side of 


her unhappy parents, who,thanks to the energetic influence exercised b 
Duplessis and De Liancourt, had been interred in the cansserated 
ground of Pére La Chaise. This religion of the tomb—felt and acknow- 
ledged by all, but chiefly by gentle and loving natures—which seeks 
to reunite within the circle of the grave the sundered kindred and friends 
of life, was of course readily complied with. She sleeps beneath a sim- 
ple marble monument, erected to her memory by her beloved Julie, 
which bears only her baptismal name, and the expression of a prayer, 
ee « during life, the superior said, was ever on her lips or in her 
thoughts :— 

‘  henvs DEI QUI TOLLIS PECCATA MUNDI, MISERERE nosis.” 


The tall cross by which the tomb is surmounted flings in the calm even- 
ing sunlight its consecrating shadow over the plain slab by its side, and 


immortelles cast Me the hand of affection or of reverence upon the 
l, 


daughter’s grave fall, not unfrequently, upon the last resting-place of 
Pierre and Marie Duclos—an emblem and ! 
Julie Arlin a peeress of the realm, and 


gton, for many brilliant”years 

still the life and grace of the ished circle in which she moves, 

has never ceased to think with regretful tenderness, and with a chas- 

tened spirit, amid all the glare and grandeur of her position, upon the 

Leh. est virtues, the grievous trials, and the final recompense of 
alérie. 





THE PORTRAIT—TROUBLES OF A PAINTER. 
BY ALPHONSE KARR. 


We translate the following lively sketch from the last number of the 
Revue du Nouveau Monde, in whose pages, by the way, something 
piquant is always to be found. 


Let me give you a specimen of what sometimes happens to the por- 
trait painter who takes a likeness, except as to those lights and - 
ows that are necessarily derived from the social position and education 
of his model. 

‘* Shall I do, Sir, in this way ?” 

‘“‘T cannot, Madam, too strongly urge upon you the putting yourself 
into an easy attitude.” 

‘*T was not aware, Sir, that there was any affectation” —— 

‘«« That’s not exactly what I mean, Madam. I only wish to ensure 
your putting on the air most habitual to you. I can wy doer what is 
before my eyes ; and above all things it is requisite that the person 
painted should try to look like herself.” 

The observation is completely thrown away upon the lady. She 
keeps a stiff and formal attitude. She raises her eyes to Heaven, or 
shuts them languishingly. She compresses her lips, to make her 
mouth look small. She is naturally lively, but puts on the most ma- 
jestic air. 

The painter makes his sketch. 

‘** Don’t you think, Sir, I should be better so?” 

*T think not.” 

«* Well, I can’t help thinking I should.” 

She throws herself into an attitude altogether different from the first, 
without being, for that, one iota less affected. , 

The painter rubs out his sketch. As he is about to begin another : 
“« You’re decidedly right ; the first position was the best.” 

The unfortunate artist recommences what he had rubbed out. 

«J must call your attention to the colour of my eyes; Lam weak 
enough to think something of it. It’s excusable when one has so little 
to boast of.” 

** You are too masse for, on e pe en mas 

Du this time she in shifted her position. 

“ vould you have the y mend Madam, to resume the attitude you 
were in just now.” 

** The fact is, it’s not an one.” , 

«« Then, please to take one, Ma’m, that you can keep, for every time 





Acry of uttermost despair burst from the miserable man as he sprang 





passed. ere stood Powe at each other those three unfortunates— 
stunnel, overwhelmed, conscious only that a universe had crumbled at 
the feet of each, and that all for which they had lived, toiled, sinned, 
hoped and loved, was lost! lost! lost! for ever lost ! 

“Valérie!” at length gasped Duclos faintly, recovering from the 
shock, and staggering towards her with outstretched arms. ‘‘ We did 
but jest, Valérie—but jest, dear Valérie—nought else” 

“Approach me not!” shrieked the wretched girl, shrinking with 
horror from him. ‘Touch me not! Oh God! God! God!” she con- 
a tossing her arms wildly in the air, ‘“‘ would that I had ne’er been 

rn!” 

The knocking at the outer door was repeated louder and more imper- 
atively than before. 

“Hark!” she exclaimed with frenzied eagerness; ‘‘ hark! the min- 
isters of vengeance are already at your heels. Fly, fly, wretched 
man! Fly, oh wretched mother, from the doom about to burst upon 
you.” 

“You rave, Valérie! We did but jest, I tell you; and even were it 
otherwise what evidence can be adduced” 

“Listen, murderer!” cried the maddened girl, springing forward 
and grasping him by the wrist, and at the same time casting off Julie, 
who, terrified and bewildered, clung to her gown. “Listen! J, J, your 
daughter, your Valérie, have betrayed you to the scaffold; have re- 
pe the whole hideous lie which you have palmed off upon me to De 


iancourt ; told him that / saw the fatal cup administered to Annette! 
Oh, now I comprehend it all, anda thousand things beside, so dark and 
bewildering before! And I tell you he is already at the door with the 
officers of justice !’—__— 

Again the thundering summons echoed through the house, and a 
stern voice was heard to exclaim, “* Ouvrez ! De par la loi!” 

‘Mother, you hear!” shrieked Valérie, franticly clasping her 
mother’s knees; ‘‘ you hear they demand admittance in the name 
of the law! Fly, fly from the scaffold your own child has raised 
for you!” 

The mother moved not, spoke not. The fascination of sudden terror 
held her rooted to the spot in dumb amazement. 

Once more the stern summons was repeated, and then followed the 
rending and crashing of wood. They were breaking down the door. 

A wild imprecation burst from Duclos as he glared bewilderedly 
around, as if in search of some means of defence or escape. His brain 
Was in @ whirl; and he could no longer calculate or reason upon how 
far Valérie coudd have committed him. 

“Silence, Pierre !” exclaimed Madame Duclos, recovering her speech : 
‘and if you can, save yourself! Here, through this open casement! 
The next house is empty, and you can pass along as you did yesterday 
in chase of the bird. The opening Setwoes! the houses is not wide. 
Hasten! my hour is come, but you may yet escape. Imbecile,” she 
continued with bitter emphasis, as her eye marked Duclos’ progress 
along the sloping roof; “he does not even yet recognise the hand that 
cal ed us beneath the very idol we had set up in his stead. Ah,” she 
a ened with a sudden shriek, “he has missed the leap! Oh God for- 
Ol tebe She turned from the dread sight, sick to death, and as she 
Pr aa fl er deughter’s outstretched arms, the life-blood jetted forth in 
re ae 7 — rapid stream. At the same instant the door burst open, 
au? a Was filled by the officers of justice, followed by De Lian- 

> Mupressis, and Lord and Lady Ormsby. 


An hour afterw 








: ards, Valérie was alone with her mother. A con- 
pececesdrdeay By hj the commissary of. police, more for the sake of 
Soom alanalt ty greed of Julia Arlington than for aught else, had 
hee haleee a fren ds was woman ; and Julia, obliged to be torn from 

No sound was heard te by force, was already ou her road to England. 
ocean tae cote’ in the room save the ticking of the pendule, 
ments 1 fe h piring sinner how rapidly the few remaining mo- 

nts left to her were passing away. ‘The foreign lady, Valérie,” 


sh “é ; H 
shetaae Senay » “said, did she not, that she would provide for and 


“Yes ; but oh, my mother ! think n, 
~but of yourself think ! oh think whi 


ot of me—I shall need no shelter 
Ist it is yet time !” Valérie held 








up in the bed, and glared like a wild animal at the unmoved surgeon. 
** Edouard, put the instruments carefully up. Shall I send you a 
priest, Monsieur Duclos ?” Duval added with a slight sneer. ‘‘ They 
are re-established, you know.” 

The only answer was a yell of agony from the wretched being, as he 
fell back on his pillow, and buried his face in the bedclothes A minute 
afterwards, Duclos was again alone with the dread silence, and within 
the now visible shadow of death. The shadow grew and deepened, and 
in a few hours the silence of mortality had become eternal. 

‘* A terrible but not utterly hopeless parting of an immortal, but 
stained and defaced soul,” writes De Liancourt in his diary, from which 
much has been already quoted, ‘‘ for there mingled with his dark fan- 
cies ae expressions of repentance and remorse, and trembling hope, 
awakened doubtless by the tones of a sweet angel voice which in those 
last moments, as throughout his life, alone had power to soothe and 
calm his gloomy and perturbed spirit.” 

Auguste le Blanc, ignorant of the calamity that had befallen him, re- 
aired in the morning tothe early service of the church of Saint Rocque. 
alérie had been there, the old guéteuse told, him about an hour be- 

fore, had said her prayers, and departed. With a beating heart the 
lover hastened to the Rue Vivienne. He did not see Valérie; but as 
he turned homewards with dizzy brain and reeling step, he no longer 
wondered that the flowers and blossoms, worn yesterday withso much 
modest pride, were now Scattered, faded, and scentless at the feet of 
Christ. The world, he felt, had closed on Valérie. 

Even so! Within a month of the death of her parents, Valérie Duclos 
entered a convent of the strictest order, distant about twenty miles 
from Paris. The property her father died possessed of was transferred 
to one of the Paris hospitals. 

** T have frequently attended,” remarks De Liancourt, ‘* the chapel 
of the Benedictine Convent when it was opened upon occasions of high 
church festival, attracted chiefly, if not solely,by the interest excited in 
me by the gentle, pure-minded daughter of Duclos. I seldom saw her, 
and but once, I think, spoke to her ; but I could always recognise the 
tones of her sweet, patient voice in the beseeching choral harmonies 
which at intervals of the service arose from the veiled nuns; and I 
knew that the winged canticle, as it went up to heaven, ever bore with 
it the soul-supplication of that meek, guileless, trusting child for the 
guilty, but still loved, authors of her being. Long after the public 
worship had concluded, the silent prayer ascended from the self-im- 
molated votary, kneeling in unclouded faith, my charity, before the 
altar of the Saviour, whose loving, pierced hands are, as she believed, 
ever stretched forth to bind up the broken heart, to heal the bruised spirit. 
{ was present on the day when Valérie, having concluded her novitiate, 
finally separated herself from the world. The irrevocable words were 
pronounced amidst the hush of a numerous congregation, attracted by 
the sad story of her trials and her virtues; and I, for one, felt that a 
purer, a holier sacrifice had never been offered on the altars of the reli- 
gion of sorrow, of hope, and love.” 


Vill, 


About eleven years after these events, and only two days after peace 
had again unsealed the ports of France, an English travelling -carriage, 
containing Lord and Lady Ormsby and Miss Arlington, was driving with 
hot speed along one of the principal highways of that country. It drew 
up at the gate of a convent. P 

‘** Am I too late ?” said the younger lady, addressing the superior of 
the convent, who had been apparently expecting her. 

*‘ I think not, mademoiselle; but you have not @ moment to spare. 
Follow, me.” 


to give him a brilliant notion of her distinction. 


evening party, 


sides, my husband desires that I should 


shaped one—it is in 


have you made my neck black and b 


u move, ave a Seghe-ognin. 
me Then I'll take the one I was in a minute ago. 
«« Perfectly well, if you keep +o it.” 
«* Berenice !”” 
Enter her chambermaid, who also happens to be her cook. 
«« Berenice, bring me my casket.” 
Casket is a word not in common use 
maid, but which she employs expressly for the 


Am I well so ?” 


between the mistress and the 
painter’s benefit ; just 


“* What did you please to say, M’am ”” 

‘« My jewel-box, stupid.” 

Berenice brings in a box. 

‘«* Do just tell me, Sir, what necklace and ear-rings you'd advise me 
to put on?” 

** Whichever please you best, Madam.” 

‘«« But surely an artist has some settled notions on that score.” 

*T like coral well enough ” ' 

«« But it’s generally the brunettes who hold to coral, andifI have 
anything passable about me, it is the whiteness of my skin.” 

** T never saw one fairer.” 

«‘T’ll put on diamonds. Berenice!” 
** Madam 2” : ) ? 

«« Have you thought of engaging the hair-dresser for this evening ?” 

«© No, Madam.” 

«Then, what’s the use of speaking to you? Be off, there, at once ! 
Ah, Sir, it’s a terrible thing this having servants: I catch myself 
sometimes really envying the position of an artist. At least you are 
independent. You do everything for yourself.” ‘ easily 

« Alas! Madam, I am under the necessity of depeiiog this illusion ; 
I have not the pleasure of polishing my own boots. But let me beg you 
to turn your head a little more to the right, as it was a minute ago.” 

«Good Heavens! Sir, I don’t know how it is, that no one could ever 
catch my likeness. I’ve had two portraits painted, and they are both 
horrors. In the last I’ve got a mouth stretched out withoutend. Let 
me beg you to be peer with my mouth; it is’nt that I think much 
of it. When one has a great girl of six—(her daughter is nine)—when 
one has a great girl of six, it’s time to give up all pretensions. But my 
husband is very fond of my mouth, and would be horrified to see it toe 
large in my picture.” 

«Tl make it as small as you please, M’am.” 

<¢ But above all I don’t wish to be flattered, Sir : I’m not one of those 
women who require that their likenesses should supply them with al! 
the charms that they lack—I was sending for the hair-dresser for an 
a ball, in fact, to which I am going, this evening. I do 
one cannot altogether get rid of 
duties one owes to it. And be- 


sa, little from solitude, 
tt 


ble. I don ly know how to dress 


not care much about the world, but 
the requirements of society and of the 


which I find infinitely 


to-night, for it does not do to frighten people.” 


« Certainly, Madam——” C 
“ Do you think it would be well to put on blue’ 


«* Blue ought to beeome you to a charm.” 
“On second thoughts, however, I believe I'll wear dress of pink 
erape. Take notice, if you please, that my nose isa very delicately 


fact the only remarkable feature in my face. 
“Oh, Madam !” 

“Do let me take a look.” ‘ 
“There is scarcely anything of it done. 


‘nan : S49 retty, it’s very pretty—but why 
Oh! never mind that—it’s po (A in that way ?” 


arked out.” 
e srecectlgy pen considered to have a particularly 
h, I really pride myself upon it.” 


** Those are onl 


** But, Sir, on the contrary, 


The superior or abbess of the convent led the way, and Miss Arling- | white neck ; to confess the trut ‘ 
; . ~ » ead th 2 va , : . better than any one else that your neck is of 
ton, passionately weeping, followed. ‘‘ There,” said the guide, pointing I perceive, 9 = I have had the honour of hinting that these 


to one of the dormitories—‘ there is your friend : she desired to see you 
alone.” An instant afterwards, the long-sundered companions were in 
each other’s arms. 
a Valérie, beloved friend and sister, do Larrive but to behold you 
thus ?” 

*‘ Thou kind, beautiful Julie!” replied a sweet voice, most musical 





dazzling whiteness ; 
are the shadows that 


I mark—besides, they will not remain thus.” 


* So much the better.” 

« Will you be kind enou 
« With the greatest pleasur 
«* You are charming 1n any, 


gh, Madam, to resume your attitude.” 
e: is this a good position ?” 
Madam ; but if you now prefer that one, 








ng 





ne my ere ee ee. 
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; for lack of horse rome or horse- 
r will be necessary for me to rub 1 Seth. 8 begin ngain—tho head © yen, bs oo ee alaieiete cman te Tee be The ether hath been the most payne 
e eyes @ little now. ful felowe, in nyght and daye, that I have knowen amongst the messengers. If 


to the right—dro 

*« What, don’t you ihe my eyes turn up to Heaven ”” 

“ No, Madam.’ P . a 

« That is strange—because it’s a movement very common with me. 

« If so, it will be easy to alter the look of the eyes.” 

Enter a gentleman ; this gentlemanis an unlicensed broker, to whom 
the lady awards the title of a member of the Board. J 

“Look here, Mr. T——, my husband insists on having me painted 
once more.” ; n 

It is not possible to multiply too often so charming a face. 

*« Come, T——, you know that I have a horror of compliments. Do 
you think this promises to be like me?” __ : . 

“ Assuredly, the gentleman’s painting is very good : in fact, I'll go 
farther—it is—very good ; but you are better looking than this. 

The artist turns round with the intention of pointing out to the con- 
noisseur that the portrait is only a rough sketch. But he checks him- 
self, and his thought might be read on his lips in an ironical smile. 
The connoisseur continues : : . ; 

“There is—or rather I should say—there is not a certain something ; 
im short, Sir, I should like to see—here in the eyes—rather more—you 
anderstand ; and also about the forehead.” . 

“ And,” chimed in the lady, “don’t you think also that the neck isa 
little dark ?” ; ; sated 

“J have had the honour,” said the painter, slightly losing his tem- 

» “ of explaining to Madam...... that, if I do not put in any shad- 
» she will have a face as flat as a mere cut-out profile. With very 
ht attention, Madam would remark thesé shadows in the life.” 

“ Ah, so far,” said the connoisseur, “the gentleman is right : these 
are meant for shadows. One must not blame the painter for that; it 
is an imperfection ; but they can’t do otherwise. Art has its limits. 
The Madonnas of Raphael have perhaps a little less shading than the 
oe that the gentleman is taking, but they have some, peverthe- 

ess ” 


At these words the painter rises, and says that he will return, the 
following day. The next morning he is kept waiting an hour. ‘The 
dame will no longer put on her diamonds, and her head-dress is entire- 
iy ohanget. Unable to make up her mind to the shadows on her neck, 

had ree yey A scraped off, and thrown away, all the dark colour that 


the painter had left upon his palette. 





THE POST-OFFICE. 


Reader, if you be not entirely ‘‘ used up,” and can still relish a mi- 
nor excitement, take a stroll through the General Post-office some Sa- 
turday evening just as the clock is upon the stroke of six. 

The scene is much more exciting than half the émeutes which have 
lately taken over on the Continent; considerably cheaper, and much 
more safe. Stand aside amid the treble bank of spectators on the 
right-hand, and watch the general attack upon the letter-takers. A 
stream of four or five hundred people, who run as Doyle’s pencil in 
Punch only can make them run, dash desperately towards the open 
‘Windows of the receivers. Against this torrent a couple of hundred 
who have posted, dodge and finally disappear. Wave after wave of i 

advances and retreats, gorging with billets the capacious swallow 
of the post. Meanwhile a still more active and vigorous attack is going 
on in the direction where newspapers are received. A sashless window- 
frame, with tremendous gape, is assaulted with showers of papers, 
which fly faster than the driven snow. Now and then large sacksful, 
direct from the different newsvenders and publishing offices, are bun- 
died in and bolted whole. As the moments pass the flight of papers 
grows thicker, those who cannot struggle “to the fore” whiz their 
missiles of intelligence over the heads of the others, now and then 
sweeping hats with the force of round shot. Letters struggle with 
more desperate energy, which is increased to frantic desperation as the 
elock slowly strikes, one—two—three—four—five—siz ; when, with a 

h miss of guillotining a score of hands, with one loud snap all the 

dows simultaneously descend. The post like a huge monster has 
received its full supply for the night, and gorged, begins, imperceptibly 
to the spectators, in quiet to digest. 

If we enter behind the scenes and traverse what might be considered 
the vast stomach of the office, we shall perceive an organization almost 
as perfect as that which exists in the animal economy, and not very dis- 
similar to it. The huge piles of letters, and the huger mountains of 
newspapers, lie in heaps—the newly-swallowed food. To separate their 
different atoms, arrange and circulate them, requires a raultiplicity of 
organs, and a variety of agents, almost as numerous agthose engaged 
in theanimal stomach—no one interfering with the others, no one but 
is absolutely necessary to the well-being of the whole. 


, in 
he nowe slak he shalbe changed, as reason is. 

This was in the year 1583. In the time of Elizabeth and James I., 
horse-posts were established on all the great routes for the converting 
of the king's letters. This postal system was, of course, @ source 0 
expense to the Government—in the latter reign of about £3,400 annu- 
a All this time subjects’ letters were conveyed by foot-posts, and 
carriers, whose expedition may be judged of by the following extracts 
from a project for “accelerating” letters by means of a public post 
first started in 1635 :~- 

If (says the projectors) anie of his Ma's subjects shall write to Madrid in Spain 
hee shall receive answer sooner and surer than be shall out of Scotland or Ire- 
land. The letters being now carried by carriers or footposts 16 or 18 miles a-day, 
it is full two months before any answer can be received from Scotland or Ireland 
to London. 

This project seems to have been acted upon, for, three years later, we 

find a vast reform effected in the post. In fact, it was put upon a foun- 
dation which lasted up to the introduction of mail-coaches ; as it was 
settled to have a “‘ running post or two to run night and day between 
Edinburgh in Scotland, ona the city of London, to go thither and come 
back again in six days ;” carrying, of course, all the letters of the in- 
termediate towns: the like posts were established in the following year 
on all the great routes. 
The principle of posts for the people once established, the deficit was 
soon changed to a revenue. Cromwell farmed the Post-office for 10,000/. 
a-year, he being the first to establish the general office in London. It 
might not be out of place to give an insight as to the scale of —- 
for letters then settled. A single letter could be posted within cig ty 
miles of London for 2d.; above that distance for 3d. ; to Scotland for 
4d. ; and to Ireland for 6d. ; double letters being charged double priee ; 
not such high charges these, considering the expenditure of horse-flesh 
and post-boys’ breath. For every rider was obliged to ride ‘seven 
miles an hour in summer and five in winter, according as the ways 
might be,” and to blow his horn whenever he met a company, and four 
times besides in every hour. Charles II. leased the profits of the Post- 
office for 21,500/. a-year. The country, it was evident, was rapidly 
advancing in commercial greatness and activity, for in 1694 the profits 
of the Post-office were 59,972/. 14s. 9d. Inthe next century the intro- 
duction of mail-coaches gave an immense impulse to the transactions of 
the Post-office, which augmented gradually until the end of the year 
1839, when the number of letters passing through the general post 
alone averaged 2,643,533 a month, and the net profit upon the carriage 
of all letters throughout the kingdom was 1,589,486/. 

With the beginning of the year 1840 commenced that vast revolu- 
tion in the system so long projected by Mr. Rowland Hill—the Penny 


ostage. 

The effect of that system upon the number of letters passing through 
the post, and upon the manner of payment, was almost instantaneous. 
During the last month of the old high rates of postage, the total number 
of letters passing through the general office was, as we have before 
stated, a little more than two millions and a half; of these 1,159,224 
were unpaid, and only 484,309 paid. In the same time—a short twelve 
months after the introduction of the cheap postage—the proportion of 
paid to unpaid letters was entirely changed, the latter shrunk to 
the number of 473,821, whilst the former had run up to the enormous 
number of 5,451,022. Since 1841 the flow of letters and the proportion 
of paid to unpaid has been continually on the increase. The last re- 
turn made to Parliament in 1847, gave the following results ;—Unpaid 
644,642; paid, 10,957,033: the term ‘paid includes, of course, all 
those letters on which the penny was prepaid and those impressed with 
her Majesty’s gracious countenance. The prepayment of the penny 
was a vast benefit to the post, and, together with the general introduc- 
tion of letter-boxes in private houses, saved the whole time lost to the 
letter-carriers whilst old ladies were fumbling for the postage ; but 
the introduction of the stamp was of still greater importance, as on its 
ultimate exclusive adoption (which Mr. Rowland Hill always calcu- 
lated upon) a vast saving would be effected in the labour of receiving 
letters. We are glad to find that the anticipations of the postage re- 
former seem likely to be realized at no very distant date, for year by 
year stamps have been steadily gaining ground upon the prepayment 
by coin system. Upon the first introduction of Queen’s heads in 1840, 
only 285,079 were used in one month, whilst 1,198,613 pence were paid. 
The month of April 1847 (the last return published), however, shows 
an entirely different state of things—1,613,185 stamps were then re- 
ceived, against 966,054 pence; and no doubt the difference in favour of 
heads is even much greater at the present date. 

When stamps were first introduced by Mr. Hill, he did not appens 
to anticipate the use that would be made of them as a medium of ex- 





So perfect is the drill, so clearly defined the duty of each member of 
the army of seven or eight hundred men the stranger looks down upon 
from one of the galleries, that he canonly compare its noiseless and un- 

movements to the action of some chemical agency. 

Towards the vast table upon which the correspondence of two mil- 
lions of people for two days is hea and tossed, a certain number 
performing the functions of the animal chyle proceed to arrange, eli- 
minate, and prepare it for future and more elaborate operations ; cer- 
tain others take away these eliminated atoms, such as the letters for 
the district delivery, and, by means of a subterranean railway, trans- 
port them to their proper office on the opposite side of the building: 
others again, like busy ants, carry the letters for the general delivery 
to the tables of the sorters, when in a moment the important operation 
of classing into roads and towns, sets all hands to work as busily, as 
silently, and as pu: fully as the restless things we peep at through 
the — oy building up their winter sweets. 

In an hour the process is complete; and the thoughts of lawyers, 
lovers, merchants, bankers, swindlers, masters and servants, the private 

wishes of the whole town, lie side by side, enjoying inviolable secrecy ; 
and bogged, stringed, and sealed, are ready, after their brief meeting, 
for their final dispersion over the length and breadth of the land. 

All the broad features of this well-contrived organization, its econo- 
my and power, the tor sees before him ; but much as he is struck 
thereby, it is only when he begins to examine details and to study the 
statistics of the Post-office, that he sees the true vastness of its opera- 
tions, and estimates properly the magnitude and variety of its func- 
- as the great metropolitan heart of communication with the whole 
world. 

As we oe the noble Post-office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, with its 
ere of Ionic columns, its oP errors. and its spacious and ele- 

quadrangles—a worthy outward manifestation of the order, inge- 
» and intelligence that reign within—we cannot help contrasting 
‘esent condition with the postal operations of two or three centu- 
ies ago,—the noble oak of the present, with the little acorn of the 


No truer estimate of the national advance can be obtained than by 
running down the stream of history in relation to any of our great in- 
stitutions which deal with the needs and wishes of the masses of the 

€, and in no one of them is our advance more clearly and correct- 
y shown than in the annals of the Post-office. They form, in fact, a 
— satiey, nnd tndionning,” nesting the gretnel increase < our nation- 
> » With micr i u 
our ev ition ER oscopic teness, the progress of 
early times was a pure convenience of the king, instituted 
for the purpose of his d tches, and having no dealings 
with the public whatsoever. Instead of St. Martin’s-le-Grand being 
the point of departure, “the court,” wherever it might happen to, 
be, ” made up the mails.” How these mails were forwarded may be 
imagined from the following ye! letter written by one Brian 
Tuke, “‘ Master of the Postes” in Henry the Eighth’s time. It would 
sppear that Cromwell had been pulling him up rather sharply for re- 
ness in the forwarding of despatches. The worthy funetionary 
states that 

The Kinges Grace hath no moo ordina’ tes, ne of many d 
but Seapets Lecden and Calais. . . 4 "en. sir, ye rein pyr ae 
cept the hackney-horses betweene Gravesende and Dovour, there is no suche 
usual conveyance in post for men in this realme as in the accustomed places of 
France and other parties; ne men can keepe horses in tedynes withoute som 
way to bere the charges; but when placardes be sent for suche cause ‘to order 
the immediate fe ing of some State packet). the constables many tymes be 
fayne to take horses oute of plowes and cartes, wherein can be no extreme dil. 


We should think not, Master Tuke. The worthy post-master further | j 


shows how simple and rude were the arrangements of that day b 
detailing the manner in which the royal letters were conveyed in 
what we should have considered tobe one of their most important 


As to postes betwene London and the courte, there be nowe but 2; whereof 


, 


e; but every one is aware how extensively they are used in the 
er monetary tions of the country. Bankers, dealing in 
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dom is not less than 70,000,000 perapeem, or only 10,000,000 less than 
the annual number of stamps issued to newspapers in Great Britain. 
Of late years the broad sheet has materially increased in size and weight, 
each paper now & five ounces ; so 9765 tons weight of papers 
annually, or 187 tons weekly, are posted, full halfof which pass through 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and thence to the uttermost ends of the earth— 
to India, China, or Australia, absolutely free! The penny news stamp 
alone carries them, whilst, if they were charged by the letter scale, ten- 

would be the postage ; so that if weight were considered in the 
accounts of the Post-office, there would be a loss in their carriage of 
ninepence on every newspaper, or of no less a sum than 2,625,000/. an- 
nually on the whole number carried. Uf course this loss is mostly nom- 
inal, as the railways take the mails without calculating their weight ; 
and to the packets, tons or hundredweights make no earthly difference. 
Even if this cost were real, the speedy transmission of news to all parts 
of the kingdom and its colonies is a matter of so much importance, that 
it would not by any means be purchased dearly. _ : : 

We are continually seeing letters from subscribers in The Times, 
compluining that their papers do not reach them, and hinting that the 
clerks must keep them back purposely to read them. If one of these 
writers were to catch a glance of the bustle of the office at the time of 
making up the mails, he would smile indeed at his own absurdity. We 
should like to see one of the sorting clerks quietly reading in the midst 
of the general despatch ; the sight would be refreshing he real cause 
of delays and errors of all kinds in the transmission of yoy 1 seen is 
the flimsy manner in which their envelopes and addresses are frequently 
placed upon them. Two or three clerks are employed exclusively in 
endeavouring to restore wrappers that have been broken off. We asked 
one of these officials once what he did with those papers that had entire- 
ly escaped from their addresses? ‘‘ Wedo, sir,” said he, very significant- 
ly, “ the best that wecan,” at the same time packing up the loose papers 
with great speed in the first broken wrappers that came to hand. The 
result of this chance-medley upon the readers must be ang enough— 
a rabid Protectionist sometimes getting a copy perhaps of the Daily 
News, ® Manchester Rad a Morning Post, or an old dowager down at 
Bath an early copy of the Mark Lane Express. , 

The carriage of magazines and other books is an entirely new feature 
in Post-office transactions, introduced by Mr. Rowland Hill. At the 
end of every month the sorting tables at the Post-office are like publish- 
ers’ counters, from the number of quarterlies, monthlies, magazines, and 
serials, posted for transmission to country subscribers The lighter 
ones must all be stamped at the Stamp-office, like ne em ;and any 

zine under two ounces with this talisman pressed upon it, passes 
without further question to any part of the United Kingdom for two- 
nce, whilst books under sixteen ounces can be forward for sixpence. 
his arrangement is e wise and liberal one, r zing as it does the 
advantages of circulating as widely as possible the current literature 
of the country. Many a dull village, where Regina or Old Ebony pen- 
etrated not afew yearsago, by this means is now kept up level in its rea- 
ding with the metropolis. 

The miscellaneous articles that pass through the post under the new 
regulations are sometimes of the most extraordinary nature. Amon 
the Jive stock, canary birds, lizards, and dormice, continually pass, fan: 
sometimes travel hundreds of miles under the tender protection of rough 
mail-guards. Leeches are also very commonly sent, sometimes to the 
serious inconvenience of the postmen. Ladies’ shoes go through the 
general office into the country by dozens every week ; shawls, gloves, 
wigs, and all imaginablearticles ofa light weight, crowd the Post-office ; 
limbs for dissection have even been discovered (by the smell), and de- 
tained. In short, the public have so little conscience with respect to 
what is proper to be forwarded, that they would move a house through 
the post if they could do it at any reasonable charge. 4 

The manner in which a letter will sometimes track a persor like a 

bloodhound, appears marvellous enough, and is calculated to impress 
the public with a deepsenseof the patience and sagacity of the Post- 
officials. An immense number of letters reach the post in the course 
of the week with directions perfectly unreadable to ordinary persons ; 
others—sometimes circulars by the thousand—with only the name of 
some out-of-the-way villages upon them ; others, again, without a 
single word of direction. “Of these latter, about eight-a-day are receiv- 
ed on an average, affording a singular example of the regularity with 
which irregularities and oversights are committed by the public. All 
these letters, with the exception of the latter, which might be called 
stone blind, and are immediately opened by the secretary, are taken to 
the Blind Letter-office, where a set of clerks decipher hieroglyphics 
without any other assistatce than the Rosetta stone of experience, and 
make shrewed guesses at enigmas which would have puzzled even the 
Sphinx. How often in directing a letter we throw aside an envelope 
beqause the direction does not seem distinct—useless precaution ! the 
diffigulty rather seems to be, to write so that these cunning folks cannot 
understand. Who would imagine the destination of such a letter as 
this for instance ?— 





magnificent sums, do not deign to take notice of vulgar pence ; the 
Government has, however, unintentionally taken up the neglected 
coin, and represented its value by a paper currency, which if not 
legally negotiable, yet passes from hand to hand unquestioned. It 
would be impossible, of course, to ascertain the amount of penny 
stamps that pass from town to town, and from man to man, in payment 
of small debts, but without doubt it must be very pane a - m 
much beyond the demand for letters: as long, therefore, as this sum is 
floating—until it comes to the post (its bank) for payment in shape 
of letter carriage, it is a clear public advance to the Exchequer. 

The onl reason yet assigned against introducing these penny 
stamps and those representing a higher value, such as the colonial shil- 
ling stamp, as a regular currency, is the fear of forgery. At the pre- 
sent time t precautions are used to prevent such an evil—the dye 
itself, hideous and contemptible as it undoubtedly is, as a work of art, 
in intricacy of execution, is considered a masterpiece at the Stamp- 
office. If you take one from your pocket-book, reader, and inspect 
it, you will doubtless pronounee it to be a gross fibel upon her Majesty’s 
countenance, muddled in line, and dirty in printing; but those who 
know the trick, see in that confusion and jumble certain significant 
lines, certain combinations of letters in the corners, which render for- 
gery no such easy matter. 

The great security against fraud, however, is, that letter-stamps are 
me upon the same footing as receipt or bill stamps. Venders can 

uy them only of the government, and the consequent difficulty forgers 
would have in putting sufficient spurious stamps in circulation to pay 
them for their risk and trouble seems to obviate all risk of their being 
turned to improper account. 

It is our intention to confine ourselves mainly in this article to the 
Operations of the General Post-office: but in order to give our readers 
an idea of the vast amount of correspondence which annually takes 
place in the United Kingdom, it may be as well, perhaps, to take a 
glance at the general postal transactions of the country. Make a 
round guess atthe number of letters which traverse the bread lands of 
Britain, which circulate in the streets and alleys of our great towns, 
and which fly on the wings of steam, and under bellying sail, to the 
uttermost poe of the earth. Youcannot? Well, then, what sa 
you to 300, 
rived. 

The number of letters posted in the metropolis and in the country is 
subject at stated times, to a very great augmentation. In London, for 
instance, on Saturday night and Monday morning, an increase in letters 
of from thirty to forty - cent. takes place owing to the Sunday clos- 
ing of the Post-office. Valentine’s Day, again, has an immense effect 
in gorging the general as well as local posts with love epistles. Those 
who move in the higher circles might imagine the valentine to be “a 
dead letter ;” but the experience of the Post-office shows that the warm 
old saint still keeps up an active agitation among tender hearts. Ac- 
cording to the evidence given by Mr. Rowland Hill, the increase of 
letters on the 14th of February, is not less than half a million through- 
out the United Kingdom 

We have spoken hitherto only of the conveyance of letters, but they 
form an inferior portion of the weight carried by the Post-office. The 
number of newspapers posted in London throughout the week is some- 
thing enormous. Several vans full of . The Times, for instance, are 
despatched by every morning and evening mail ; other morning papers 
contribute their sacks full of broad sheets; and on Saturday evening 
not a paper of any circulation in the metropolis but contributes more 
or less largely to swell that enormous avalanche of packets which des- 
cend upon the Post-office. In the long room lately added to the esta- 
blishment of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which swings so ingeniously from 

ts ne rods, a vast platform attracts the eye of the visitor—he 
sees upon it half-a-dozen men s gling amid a chaos of newspapers, 
which seem countless as the hea -up bricks of ruined Babylon. As 
they are carried to the different tables to be sorted, great baskets with 

esh supplies are wound up by the endless chain which passes from 


000? To that enormous amount have they already ar- 


L. Moses, 
Ratlivhivai. 


Some Russian or Polish town immediately occurs to one from the look 
of the word, and from its sound ; but a blind-letter clerk at once clears 
up the difficulty, by passing his pen through it and substituting—Rat- 
cliffe Highway. 

Letters of this class, in which two or three directions run all into 
one, and are garnished with ludicrous spelling, are of constant occur- 
rence, but they invariably find out their owners. Cases sometimes 
happen, however, in which even the sharp wits ofthe Blind-letter-office 
are nonplussed. ‘he following, for instance, is a veritable address :— 


Mrs. Smith, 
At the Back of the Church, 
England. 
Much was this letter paused over beforeit was given up. ‘: It would 


have been such a triumph of our skill,” said one of the clerks to us, 
‘¢ to have delivered it safe ; but we could not do it. Consider, sir,” said 
he, depresatiagiy, “‘ how many Smiths there are in England, and what 
a numberof churches. In all cases like this, in which it is found im- 
ible to forward them, they are passed to what is called the Dead 
etter-office, there opened and sent to their writers if possible. So that 
out of the many million of letters passing through the post-office in the 
course of the year, a very few only form aresidnum, and are ultimate- 
ly destroyed. 
The workings of the Dead Letter-office form not the least interestin 
feature of this gigantic establishment. According to a return move: 


| for by Mr. T. Duncombe in 1847, there were in the July of that year 


4658 letters containing property consigned to this department, represen- 
ting perhaps a two months’ accumulation. In these were found coin, 

“y" 1 in small sums, of the value of 310/. 9s. 7d ; money-orders 
or 4077. 12s. ; and bank-notes representing 1010/. We might then 
estimate the whole amount of money which rests for any time without 
owners in the Dead Letter-office, to be 11,000/. in the year. Of this 
sum the greater portion is ultimately restored to the owners—only 4 
very small amount, say one and an eighth per cent, finding its way 


y | into the public exchequer. A vast number of bank post-bills and bills 


of exchange are found in these dead letters, amounting in the whole to 
between two and three millions a-year ; as in nearly all cases, how- 
ever, they are duplicates, and of only nominal value, they are destroy- 
ed with the permission of the owners. 

Of the miscellaneous articles found in these letters, there is a very 
curious assortment, The ladies appear to find the Post-office a vast con- 
venience, by the number of fancy articles of female gear found in them. 
Lace, ribands, handkerchiefs, cuffs, muffettees, gloves, fringe—2 range 
of articles, in short, is discoveredin them sufficient to set up 2 dozen 
pedlars’ boxes for Autolycus. Little presents of jewellery are also very 
commonly to be found ; rings, brooches, gold pins, and the like. These 
articles are sold to some jeweller, whilst fe gloves and handkerchiefs, 
and other articles fitted for the young bucks of the office, are put up at 
auction and bought among themselves. These dead letters are the re- 
siduum, if we may so term it, of all the offices in England, as, after re- 
maining in the local posts for a given time, they are transferred to the 
central office. The establishments of Dublin and Edinburgh, in like 
manner, collect all the same class of letters in Ireland and Scot- 
land. ; 
In looking over the list of articles remaining in these two letter offi- 
ces one cannot help being struck with the manner in which they illus- 
taate the feelings and habits of the two peoples. The Scotch dead let- 
ters rarely contain coin, and of articles of jewellery, such as form 
presents sent as tokens of affection, there is ‘a lamentable deficiency ; 
whilst the Irish ones are full of littlecadeaux and small sums of money, 
illustrating at once the careless yet affectionate nature of the people. 
One item constantly meets the eye in Irish dead letters—** ® wey as- 
sage to New York.” Relations, who have gone to America and done 
well, purchase an emigration ticket, and forward it to some relative in 








the on is a good robust felowe, and was wont to be diligent, evil intreated many 


top to bottom of the building. 
Thenumber of papers passing through all the post-offices in the king- 


«« the ould country” whom they wish to come over to join them in their 
prosperity. Badly written and worse spelt, many of them have little 
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and as little of bei turn 
hanoe ver reaching their destination, and as eo ng re - 
7 to ela: & sent them, they lie silent in the office for a time and 
re then destroyed, whilst hearts, endeared to each other by absence 
enforoed by the sundering ocean, mourn in sorrow an imaginary neg- 
lect. , , p eae 
oneconsiders it, the duties of the Post-office, are multifarious 
Be! Independently of its original function as an establishment for 
the conveyance of letters, of late it has become a parcel-delivery com- | 
any and banking-house. In the sale of postage stamps it makes itself | 
clearly a bank of issue, and in the circulation of money orders it | 
still more seriously invades the avocations of the Lombard Street | 
it, of . . . a 
ire ene oedae system has sprung up almost with the ra ae of | 
Jack the Giant-killer’s bean-stalk. In the year ending April 1839 there 
ers issued, representing 49,496/. 5s, 8d.; whilst in 
203,722 orders, of the | 


» only 28,838 ord 
The yoor ending January 1849 there were sold 4,203,7: "the | 
value of 8,151,294/. 19s. 8d. The next ten years will in all probability | 
double this amount, as the increase up to the present time has been quite | 
radual. 
It cannot | 
riously infringe 








t be doubted that the issuing of money-orders must have se- 
d upon the bank-draft system, and every day it will do | 
go more, as persons no longer confine themselves to transmitting small | 
amounts, it being very frequently the case that sums of 501. and up- | 
wards are forwarded in this manner by means of multiplication of or- 
The rationale of money-orders is so simple, and so easily under 
persons, that they must rapidly increase ; and we do not | 
Vir. Rowland Hill's suggestion of making them for larger | 
1 before long be carried into execution, as it is found that | 
ot be deterred by limiting the amount of the order, from | 
ums they like, and the making one order supply the | 
lace of two or three would naturally diminish the very expensive la- 
fear of this department. The eight millions of money represented by 
these orders of course includes the transactions of the whole country, 
but they are properly considered under the head of the General Office, 
as all the accounts are kept there, and there every money-order is ulti- 
mately checked. Between twelve and thirteen thousand letters of ad- 
vice are @eceived every morning in the head office of this department, 
engaging until lately upwards of two hundred clerks, or a fourth of 
the entire number employed in the Bank of England. This number by 
a simplification of the accounts is now reduced, but it is still very con- 
siderable. On the sale of money-orders the Government gains 12/. 10s. 
per thousand (in number) issued, and this more than covers the whole 
expense of the greatest monetary convenience for the body of the people 
ever established. 

There is one room in t he Post-office which visitors should not fail to 
inquire for—the late Secret Office. When Smirke designed the building | 
he must have known the particular use to which this room woul be | 
put; amore low-browed, villanous-looking apartment could not well be | 
conceived. It looks the room of a sneak, and it was one,—an official | 
sneak, it is true, but none the less a sneak. As we progress in civiliza- 
tion, force gives place to ingenious fraud. When Wolsey wished to 
gain possession of the letters of the ambaszador to Charles V. he did | 
so openly and dauntlessly, having ordered, as he says, 

A privye watche shoulde be made in London, and by a certain circuite and 
space aboutes it; in the whiche watche, after mydnygit, was taken passing be- 
tweene London and Brayneford, be certain ot the watche appointed to that quar- | 
ter, one riding towards the said Brayneford ; who, examyned by the watche, an- | 


ders. 
stood by all 
doubt that 
amounts wil 
the public cann 
sending what 8 


| 





upon the old mail-coach system, which necessitated the ca: of the 
major part of such letters to St. Martin’s-le-Grand previous to their 
final despatch. 

The success of Mr. Rowland Hill's system, with its double delivery, 
its rapid transmission, and its great cheapness, which brings it within 
the range of the very poorest, is fast becoming apparent. Year by 
year it is increasing the amount of revenue it returns to the State, its 
profits for 1849 being upwards of 800,000/. ; a falling off, it is true, of 
some 700,000/. a-year from the revenue derived under the old rates, 
but every day it is catching up this income, ‘and another ten years of 
but average prosperity will, in ali probability, place it far beyond its 
old earnings with a tenfold amount of accommodation and cheapness to 
the public. 
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WHY SPAIN WILL NEVER HAVE A GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
Translated for the Albion, from the French of A. Dumas. 


I embarked on board the steamer which plies between Villeneuve and 
Geneva, thus again making an entrance into a world which I had quit- 
ted for the space of six weeks, for in good truth German Switzerland, 
inaccessible to the slightest echo of pemeese art, or literature, may 
said to lie at the end of the earth. Half famished, I threw myself upon 
the French newspapers ; they were full of the late revolution in Spain, 
and from the tongues of travellers of all nations broke forth a whirl- 
wind of news and arguments, all having for object the future legislation 
of a political Eldorado. The discussion waxed warm, as discussions in 
general, where each Utopian believes reason on his own side We ap- 
pealed to a Spaniard who sat quietly smoking his cigarito without ta- 
king part in the conversation, and acknowledging that he must be 


| the fittest judge in such a matter, asked what, in his opinion, would be 


the best government for Spain. ; E 

The Spaniard took his cigar from his mouth, emitted the column of 
smoke which he had been amassing in his chest for ten minutes, and 
then answered with Spanish gravity, ‘‘Spain will never have a good 
government.” 

‘‘ Permit me to tell you, Senor Spaniard,” I exclaimed laughing, 
‘that you seem to me a little too much decided on this point. Spain, 
you say, will never have a good government ?” 

‘** Never.” 

‘And to whom must be charged this incapability of perfection ? 
To her people or her sovereigns, her clergy or her nobility.” 

‘“‘ Neither to one nor the other.” 

** And whose fault is it, then ”” 

‘“‘Itis the fault of Saint Iago.” 

‘‘ But how,” I rejoined in the same serious tone, though the conversa- 
tion appeared to be degenerating into jesting : ‘‘ how should Saint Iago, 
the patron saint of Spain, and enjoying a tolerable reputation in hea- 
ven, oppose himself to the welfare of his people ?” 

‘* T will tell you how it happened,” replied the Spaniard. ‘“ It came 
to pass one day that /e bon Dieu, tired of hearing people perpetually 
grumbling, some after one thing, some after another, and not knowing 
whom to listen to in the midst of such general lamentation, sent an an- 
gel to announce by sound of trumpet, that each nation was to reflect 
well on the object of its desires, and to send a deputy with its request 
on that day year, promising that each should then be complied with 

‘This news made a great noise, and each country named a deputy. 


swered so closeley that upor suspicion thereof, they searched hym, and founde | France chose St. Denis, England St. George, Italy St. Gennaro, Russia 


secretely hyd aboutes hym a little pacquet of letters superscribed in Frenche. 


| St. Niusky, Scotland St. Andrew, Switzerland St. Nicholas,—how can I 
More modern ministers of state liked not this rough manner, but turn- | know them all? 


Even to the little Republic of St. Martino, every State 


ing up their cuffs and by the aid of a light finger obtained what they | insisted on being duly represented, and claimed its share in the divine 


wanted, without the sufferer being in the least aware of the activity of | bounty ; there was a general election all over the world. l 
propriately | day arrived, and the Saints set out, charged with their instructions. 


their digits. In this room the official letter-picker was a 
housed. Unchallenged, and in fact unknown to any of the army of a | 
thousand persons that garrison the Post-office, he passed by a secret 
staircase every morning to his odious duties ; every night he went out 
again unseen. He was, in short, the man in the iron mask of the Post- | 
office. 

Behold him, in the latter days of his pride, in 1842, when the Char- 
tists kept the north in commotion, and Sir James Graham issued more 
warrants authorizing the breaking open letters than any previous Sec- 
Fem of State on record,—behold him in the full exercise of his steal - 
thy art. 

Some poor physical-force wretch at Manchester or Birmingham has 
been writing some trashy letters about pikes and fire-balls to his Lon- 
don confederates. See the springes a powerful government set to catch 
such miserable game! Immediately upon the arrival of the mails from 
the north the bags from the above-mentioned places, together with one 
or two others to serve as a blind to the Post-office people, are immedi- 
ately taken, sealed as they are, to the den of this secret inquisitor. He 
selects from them the letters he intends to operate upon. Before him 
lie the implements of his craft,—a range of seals bearing upon them 
the ordinary mottos, and a piece of tobacco-pipe. If none of the seals 
will fit the impressions upon the letters he carefully takes copies in 
bread; and now the more serious operation commences. ‘he tobacco- 
pipe red-hot pours a burning blast upon the yielding wax ; the letter 
is opened, copied, resealed, and returned to the bag, and reaches the 
person to whom it is directed apparently unviolated. — 

In the case of Mazzini’s letters, however (the opening of which blew 
up the whole system), the dirty work was not even done by deputy ; his 
letters were forwarded unopened to the Foreign-office, and there read 
by the minister himself. The abuses to which the practice was carried 
during the last century were of the most flagrant kind. Walpole used 
to issue warrants for the purpose of opening letters in almost unlimited 
numbers, and the useto which they were sometimes put might be 
judged by the following :— 

In 1741, at the request of A.. a warrant issued to permit A.’s eldest son to 
open and inspect any letters which A.’s youngest son might write to two females 
one of whom that youngest son had imprudently married. 

The aoe from the Report of the Secret Committee appointed 
to investigate the practice in 1844, and which contains some very curi- 
oas matter. Whole mails, it appears were sometimes detained for sever- 
al days ye the late war, and all the letters individually examined. 
French, Dutch, and Flemish enclosures were rudely rifled, and kept or 
sent forward at pleasure. There can be no doubt that, in some cases, 
such as frauds upon banks or revenue, forgeries or murder, the power 
of opening letters was used, impartially to individuals and beneficially 
to the State; but the discoveries made thereby were so few that it did 
not in any way counterbalance the great public crime of violating pub- 
lic confidence and perpetuating an official immorality. 

Thus far we have walked with our reader, and explained to him the 
curious machinery which acts upon the vast correspondence of the me- 
tropolis with the country, and of the country generally, with foreign 
parts, within the establishment at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The machi- 
nery for its conveyance is still more vast, if not so intricate. Theffor- 
eign mails have at their command a fleet of steamers such as the united 
navies of the world can scarcely match, threading the coral reefs of the 
“Lone Antilles,” skirting the western coast of South America, touch- 
ing weekly at the ports of the United States, and bi-monthly traversing 
the Indian Ocean—tracking, in fact, the face of the ocean wherever 
England has om interests or her sons have many friends. Ere long 
- vast Pacific, which a hundred years ago was rarely penetrated even 

y the adventurous circumnavigator, will become a highway for the 
ae of her Majesty’s mails ; and letters will pass to Australia and 
nick ealand, our ne | antipodes, as soon as letters of old reached the 
ighlands of Scotland or the western counties of Ireland. This vast 
system of water-posts, if so they might be called, is kept up at an an- 
nual expense of £600,000. 

tively onan. of inland letters by means of the railway is compara- 
the bags ™ govern as many of the companies are liberal enough to take 
eight o'clock Whee and others at a very small charge. Every night at 
lend "ile hine © so much life-blood issuing from a great heart, the mails 
ities of the la 7, radiating on their fire-chariots to the extrem- 
in the flyi nc. As they rush along the work of digestion goes on as 
ae tying bird. The travelling post-office i he least of these 

curious contrivances for «x.y ng post-office is not the least o es 
of railroads. At the Saving time consequent upon the introduction 
metroplitan stations, from which they issue, a letter- 


box is open until the | f 
into it are, of course, ee meat of their departure. The last letters 





th : sorted, and have to go through that process as 
by ant Sinteieass saifeaen the clerks are busy in their itinerant office, 
bags is going fon over thee recess a delivery and reception of mail- 
trains do not stop, the lette — At the smaller stations, where the 
Swept by the rs. ew aiid “gs are lightly hung upon rods which are 
suspended on one . ? .arriage, and the letters drop into a net 
are, at th side of it to receive them. The bags for delivery 
orm, Th, same moment, transferred from the other side to the plat- 
and by thie sorting of the newly-receive bags immediately commences 

nd by this arrangement letters ht in transitu, and the righ H 


wh A ‘ are cau 
on given to them, without the trouble and loss of time attendant 


At last the 


‘* First arrived St. Denis; he saluted the Celestial Father, not by 
taking his hat off his head, but by taking his head off his shoulders ; it 


was a polite manner of reminding /e bon Dieu of the martyrdom he had 


suffered in his name, so the salutation disposed him wonderfully in his 
favour. 

**¢ Well, Monsieur,’ he said : ‘ so you come from France ?” 

*«* Yes, my lord,’ answered St. Denis. 

««* And what is it you have to ask for the French ” 

“«*] ask for them the finest army in the world.’ 

*** JT consent,’ said le bon Dieu. 

‘« St. Denis, quite enchanted, replaced his head on his shoulders, and 
retired. He was scarcely gone, when the angel on duty announced St. 
George. ‘Send him in,’ said /e bon Dieu, and St. George entered, and 
lifted the vizor of his helmet. 

««* Well, my brave captain, you come in the name of England; what 
does she want ”” 

«** My Lord,’ replied St. George ; ‘ England prays for the finest navy 
in the world.’ 

***« Very well,’ said /e bon Dieu, ‘ and she shall have it.’ 

** St. George, having got all he wanted, lowered his vizor, and walked 
off. He met St. Gennaro at the door. 

‘***Good morning, my dear Bishop,’ exclaimed /e bon Dieu: ‘1 am 
delighted to see you. As to that, I was quite sure the Italians would 
onl you here: what did they desire you to ask ”” 

«**« That they may possess the first artists in the world, my lord.’ 

** «So be it,’ said Ze bon Dieu ; ‘I can readily promise them that.’ 

‘St. Gennaro asked nothing more ; he took his mitre and went out. 

*** Who waits ? asked Je bon Dieu. 

ek Ls lord,’ answered the angel; ‘ there’s nobody here.” 

*** What! nobody there? why, what can that great faneur St. Lago 
be about, always galloping and never arriving 

** St. Iago, be it remembered, is always represented on a white horse 
at full speed. 

‘-*«My lord,’ said the angel presently ‘I see him now; down there, a 
good way off.’ 

** « Lazy as a Spaniard,’ muttered Je bon Dieu. ‘ Here he is at last.’ 

‘* St. Iago arrived quite out of breath, leaped from his horse, and pre- 
sented himself. 

*** Well, Sefior hidalgo " said /e bon Dieu. 
want ?” 

“**T want,’ replied St. Iago, taking a long breath between each word ; 
‘ the finest climate in the world for Spain.’ 

***« Granted,’ said /e bon Dieu. 

«7 want’— 

**<« But, is not that all? interrupted Je bon Dieu. 

‘*«*T want,’ continued St. Iago; ‘Spain to have the finest women in 
the world.’ 

*** Well, be it so,’ answered Je bon Dieu; ‘I consent to that too. 
Granted.’ 

“«T want’— 

*** How! what!’ exclaimed le bon Dieu : * you want more,—more ” 

«7 want,’ continued St! Iago, ‘Spain to produce the finest fruits in 
the world.’ 

*** Come, come!’ said Ze bon Dieu: ‘ well, one must do something for 
one’s friends. Granted.’ 

***T want,’ concluded St. Iago, ‘ Spain to have the best government in 
the world.’ 

«Oh? exclaimed /e bon Dieu, stopping him short; ‘ enough of that. 
Something must certainly be left for the others. Refused.’ 

* St. Iago would have persisted ; but /e bon Dieu made him a sign to 
go back to Compostella. So St Iago mounted his horse, and went off 
again at full gallop. And this is why Spain will never have a good 
government.” 

The Spaniard struck a match, relighted his extinguished cigar, and 
finished smoking it in silence. E.L. H, 


‘ Let us see, what do you 


<nscttetheeliibieeaninms 
AN ENDURING EPICUREAN. 


The following clever sketch is taken from Hawthorne's forthcoming 
romance, ‘“* The Scarlet Letter.” 


The father of the Custom House—the patriarch, not only of this little 
squad of officials, but, I am bold to say, of the respectable body of tide- 
waiters all over the United States—was a certain permanent Inspector. 
He might truly be termed a legitimate son of the revenue system, dyed 
in the wool, or rather, born in the purple; since his sire, a Revolu- 
tionary colonel, and formerly collector of the port, had created an office 
for him, and appointed him to fill it, at a period of the early ages which 
few living men can now remember. This Inspector, when I first knew 
him, was aman of fourscore years, or thereabouts, and certainly one of 
the most wonderful specimens of winter-green that you would be likely 
to discover in a lifetime’s search. With his florid cheek, his compact 
figure, smartly arrayed in a bright-buttoned blue coat, his brisk and 
vigorous step, and his hale and hearty aspect, altogether, he seemed— 
not young, indeed—but akind of new contrivance of Mother Naturein 
the shape of man, whom age and infirmity had no business to touch. 
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His voice and laugh, which perpetually re-echoed the Custom 
House, had nothing of the tremulous qester and cackle of an old man’s 
utterance ; they came strutting out of his lungs like theerow of a cock, 
- the blast of ee : king at him merely as an animal 

ere was very little to look at, he was a most sa ob: 
from the thorough healthfulness and wholesomeness ot bie epoiaad oul 
his capacity, at that extreme bs 3 » to enjoy all, or nearly all, the de- 
lights which be had ever aimed at, of conceived of. The careless se- 
curity of his life in the Custom-House, on aregular income, and with 
but slight and infrequent apprehensions of remova), had no doubt con- 
tributed to make time pass lightly over him. The original and more 

tent causes, however, lay in the rare perfection of his animal nature, 
the moderate proportion of intellect, and the very trifling admixture of 
moral and spiritual ingredients ; these latter qualities, indeed, being in 
barely enough measure to keep the old gentleman from walking on all- 
fours. He possessed. no power of thought, no depth of fee ing, no 
troublesome sensibilities ; nothing, in short, but a few common-place 
instincts which, aided by the cheerful temper that grew inevitably out 
of his physical well-being, did duty very respectably, and to general 
aceeptance, in lieu of a heart. He had been the husband of three 
wives, all long since dead; the father of twenty children, most of whom 
at every age of childhood or maturity, had likewise returned to dust. 
Here, one would suppose, might have been sorrow enough to imbue the 
sunniest disposition through and through with asable tinge. Not so 
with our old Inspector! One brief sigh sufficed to carry off the entire 
burden of these dismal reminiscences. The next moment he was as 
ready for a sport asany unbreeched infant ; far readier than the Col- 
lector’s junior clerk, who, at nineteen years, was much the elder and 
graver man of the two. 

I used to watch and study this patriarchal personage with, I think, 
livelier curiosity than any other form of humanity there presented to 
my notice. He was, in truth, a rare phenomenon ; so perfect in one 
point of view ; so shallow, so delusive, so impalpable, such an absolute 
nonentity in every other. My conclusion was that he had no soul, no 
heart, no mind ; nothing, as I have already said, but instincts ; and, 
yet, withal, so cunningly had the few materials of his character been 
put together, that there was no painful tion of deficiency, but, on 
my part, an entire contentment with what I foundinhim. It might be 
difficult—and it was so—to conceive how he should exist hereafter, so 
earthly and sensuous did he seem ; but surely his existence here, ad- 
mitting that it was to terminate wii his last breath, had been not un- 
kindly given; with ne higher moral responsibilities than the beasts of 
the field, but with a larger scope of enjoyment than theirs, and with all 
their blessed immunity from the dreariness and duskiness of age. 

One point, in which he had vast!v the advantage over his four-footed 
brethren, was his ability to recoilect the good dinners which it had 
made no small portion of the happiness of his life to eat. His gourman- 
dism was a highBy agreeable trait ; and to hear him talk of roast-meat 
Was as appetizing as a pickle or an oyster. As he possessed no higher 
attribute, and neither sacrificed nor vitiated any spiritual endowment 
by devoting all hig energies and ingenuities to subserve the delight and 
profit of his maw, it always pleased and satisfied me to hear him expa- 
tiate on fish, poultry, and butcher’s meat, and the most eligible me- 
thods of preparing them for the table. His remiziiscences of g 
cheer, however ancient the date of the actual banquet, seemed to bring 
the savor of pig or turkey under one’s very nostrils. There were 
flavors on his palate that had lingered there not less than sixty or 
seventy years, and were still apparently as fresh as that of the mutton 
chop which he had just devoured for his breakfast. I have heard him 
smack his lips over dinners, every guest at which, except himself, had 
long been food for worms. It was marvellous to observe how the ghosts 
of bygone meals were continually rising up before him ; not in anger or 
retribution, but as if grateful for his former appreciation, and seeki 
to reduplicate an endless series of enjoyment, at once shadowy an 
sensual. A tender-loin of beef, a hind-quarter of veal, a spare-rib of 
pork, a particular chicken, or a remarkably praiseworthy turkey, 
which had perhaps adorned his board in the days of the elder Adams, 
would be remembered ; while all the subsequent experience of our race, 
and all the events that brightened or darkened his individual career, 
had gone over him with as little permanent effect as the ing breeze. 
The chief tragic event of the old man’s life, so far as I could judge, was 
his mishap with a certain goose, which lived and died some twenty or 
forty years ago ; a goose of most promising figure, but which, at table, 
proved so inveterately tough that the pti oe ife would make no im- 

ression on its carcase ; and it could only be divided with an axe and 
an w. 

But it is time to quit this sketch; on which, however, I should be 
glad to dwell at considerably more length, because, of all men whom I 
have ever known, this individual was fittest to be a Custom-House offi- 























cer. Most persons, owing tocauses which I may not have space to hint 
at, suffer moral detriment from this peculiar mode of life. The old in- 
spector was incapable of it, and, were he to continue in office to the end 
of time, would be just as good as he was then, and sit down to dinner 
with just as good an appetite. 


nS Oe, 
THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE. 


The brilliancy of this author’s style, and his high position amongst 
men of letters will undoubtedly give much vogue to his books in this 
country. We deem it right therefore to put on record the following 
protest against some of his figures and conclusions, entered through the 
columns of the Times, by the distinguished author of the « History of 
the Peninsular War.” 


Sir,—M. Thiers, in his 9th volume of the Consulate and Empire 
claims for himself the secret of the Peninsular war, having found it in 
certain papers to which he only has had access. That may be; but I 
ask if he is incapable of drawing false conclusions from secret mate- 
rials to support perverse assertions? To answer with good warrant 
let us examine how he deals with authentic documents, not confined to 
his secret repertory. 

Thiers.—* 3,000 brisk resolute Frenchmen” opposed 15,000 English 
at Roriga. Reply.—The Duke of Wellington judged the French to be 
6,000. Laborde, their commander denied he had 6,000, thus tacitly 
og | he had 5,000 or more. Thiers.—The English had 400 ca- 
valry. Reply.—The English Adjutant-General’s return gives 250. 
Thiers.—Laborde wounded or killed 1,200 or 1,500 English at Roriga. 
Reply.—The Adjutant-General’s return gives 479 killed, wounded, and 
missing. Thivrs.—‘* Junot collected 9,000 some hundred men to fight 
at Vimeira.” Reply.—The French order of battle found on the field 
gave 14,000. Thiers.—22,000 French embarked under the tion 
Reply.—The official French embareation return gives nearly 26 000 
men and officers. Thiers.—‘‘ Only 26,000 men followed Junot into 
Portugal.” Rep/y.—The Imperial muster-rolls give 29,584 effective in 
Portugal, 23d of — 1808. Thiers.—The French army of Spain un- 
der Napoleon was 250,000 strong, of which 200,000 only were assem- 
bled there the end of October, 1808. ply.—The Imperial muster- 
rolls show, on the 25th of October, more 319,000 tive ; on the 
15th of November, more than 335,000 effective. Thiers.—Sir John 
Moore’s troops arrived at Salamanea, exhausted by their long march, 
and by privations. Reply.—Moore’s despatches say his troops were in 
better case than when they started from Lisbon ; they suffered no pri- 
vations, and their excellent condition up to n was notorious. 
Thiers.—‘* Moore advanced to Sahagun with 29,000 English troops, and 
about 10,000 Spaniards.” Reply.—The Adjutant-General’s return 
of the 19th December gives 23,583 of allarms ; Moore had no Spaniards 
and Romana, who did not act in concert, had only 6,000. 

M. Thiers cannot deny the authenticity of my numbers, seeing they 
were taken from the original Imperial muster-rolls in the French War- 
office; not the yellow, but the green rolls; the officers of that office 
will appreciate the distinction of colours. M. Thiers cannot plead ig- 
norance. All the documents are printed in my history, and he had 
access to the French originals. So much for quantities. Let us exam- 
ine him as to qualities. 

Thiers.—Wellington has a “contracted intellect; Sir John Moore 
was “‘ irresolute in council ;” the English soldier is “ beaten almost to 
death for the least fault ;” “he is little practised to march ;” “ is inan- 
imate, feeble, when forced to move to attack ; ‘* he has no vivacity, no 
audacity, no enthusiasm, no hardihood, no enterprise ;* “‘to beat him 
he must be forced to take the initiative in attack,” &. Reply.—Wel- 
lington’s intellect, measured by M. Thiers’ imagination, m appear 
very contracted. Yet it is strange that with a few Seal having no 
enterprise, no hardihood, and fearing to be beaten to death for trifling 
offences, he should have maintained the war for five years successfully 
in Spain against enormous numbers of soldiers and officers the best and 
most skilful in the world, according to M. Thiers, and, finally, should 
carry that war into France! Strange that troops unable to march 
should have moved, in face of an enemy. from Lisbon to the Agueda, 
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. tests forcibly against the evidence of such a wretch as Chenu, its au- 
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from the Agueda to Madrid, from the Douro to the Adour, from the 
‘Agour to the U rGaronne. Stranger still, if to beat those troops it 
was only to make them attack, that they should have attack- 
ed successfully at Roriga, where the French hill was five times more 
steep, rugged, and difficult than the English hill at Vimeira, which the 
French unsuccessfully attacked; that they forced the e of the 
and drove Soult out of Portugal; that they attacked Massena at 
Redinha, at Casal Nova, at Fonte d’Aronce, at Sabugal, and drove him 
also out of Portugal ; that they attacked and retook the key of the po- 
sition at Albuera, which the Spaniards had lost; that they attacked 
and defeated Marmont at Salamanca—the King at Vittoria, driving him 
out of Spain ; that in the second fight, near Pampeluna, they attacked 
Soult’s mountain position, and drove him out of Spain ; that they forced 
the intrenched mountain position at Vera, and his fortified mountain 
lings on the Nivelle, covering Bayonne ; that they passedthe Gave du 
Pau in the face of the French army, and defeated that army at Orthes— 
that they passed the Garonne and forced the intrenched 4 2 at Tou- 
louse, thus terminating the war! M. Thiers is not happy in his milita- 
ry reveries. Brilliant phrases condemnatory of revolutions which he 
could neither arrest nor guide are more consonant to his genius. — 

Thiere.—Sir John Moore was “‘irresolute in council”—* he yielded 
to the imperious admonitions of Mr. Frere” —* papers published by his 
family prove ‘his.” Reply.—The papers published by Moore's family 
prove he repelled Mr. Frere’s arrogance with calm dignity, did 
not, follow his plans, and changed his own because fresh events called 
for change. Kis irresolution in council exists in M. Thiers’ imagina- 
tion,—nowhere else Those who knew Sir John Moore will laugh at 
such a silly assertion. M. Thiers has not been so remarkable for 
political resolution himself as to give him a right to censure others. In 

what council known to him did Sir John Moore display irresolution ? 
Those who have read that General’s journals know of several held with 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, and others, wherein his ability, unhesitating 
vigour, and readiness to undertake what he advised, the sure sign of 
resolution, were signally manifested. M. Thiers speaks afterwards of 
his,“‘ prudent firmness.” Prudent firmness combined with irresolution ! 
Indomitable resolution, both in council and in the field, was Moore’s 
chfracteristic. Napoleon himself was not more decided. 

One more example of unfounded censure. 

** Sir John Moore said his advance served the Spanish cause by draw- 
ing Napoleon to the north, and giving the south time to rally.” This 
M. Thiers calls a “presumptuous manner of presenting the affair to 
cover @ disastrous campaign.” 

The best reply to that presumptuous remark is M. Thiers’ history, 
wherein he distinctiy shows that Napoleon did turn all his forces from 
the south to the north in consequence of Moore’s advance to Sahagun— 
an advance which that General had previously declared he would make 
to uce such a result! 

erily M. Thiers must amend his manner of treating kuown accessi- 
ble facts, if he would have his authority accepted for the g@nknown and 
inaccessible, Witiiam Naprer, Major-General. 


- ---——<_—_——_— 


SOCIALISM AND RED REPUBLICANISM IN FRANCE. 

The two following extracts from London papers are worth notice. 
With respect to the second, in which the extraordinary success of Les 
Conspirateurs is mentioned, it is but fair to remark that the Courrier 
des Etats Unis, in its honest, able, and consistent Republicanism, pra- 


thor, being admitted as worth any credence whatever. But King’s 
evidence, if we may use the expression, despicable as it is, has often 
been the means of convicting malefactors; and nothing doubting that 
in a large measure M. Chenu’s disclosures are reliable, we believe 
their publication will have a good effect. M. Gaillardet states that 
100,000 copies have been sold in Paris. 

Evcene Sve.—M. Eugéne Sue, whose later works have acquired an 
unhappy celebrity, has addreesed a letter to the Socialists of the de- 

rtment of the Saone-et-Loire, declining the honour of representing 
them in the Legislative Assembly, his literary labours demanding, he 
adds, his exclusive attention. It is not said that any formal application 
had been made to him by the electors, but that he had been given to 
understand that it was intended to propose him as a candidate. It 
would also appear that he had given a similar refusal when informed 
that his name was suggested in the Socialist committees of Paris. The 
work that M. Eugéne Sue is now eng on is — Mysteres du 
Peuple—a sort of sequel to the Mystér'es de Paris. This work, it is 
stated, no publisher would put his name to. It is of a kind that no 
bookseller will exhibit it in his windows, nor any proprietor of a read- 


of the fashionable world, he pl at the same time St. Vincent de 
Paul and Fourier ; and if successful in his new part, he has 
descended step by step to the Mystdres du Peuple. 


Youne France.—Chenu’s work, Les Conspirateurs, has produced 
more sensation in Paris, and will through all France, than any work 
which has appeared since the revolution of 1830. It is an auto-biogra- 
phy ; but the author not only avows his own misdeeds, his conspiracies, 
and his plottings, but those of all the soi-disant martyrs and heroes 
who have figured in dungeons, in the war of the streets, and on the seaf- 
fold, since 1332 It is the confession of a man who avows his own sins, 
as the only atonement he can make for his crimes against society, and 
who paints his companions in the most natural but the most disgusti 
colours. So much has public curiosity been excited by this “‘ genera 
confession” of a man who began his trade of conspirator and insurgent 
at the early age of 15, that the printers find it difficult to supply the 
demand. Amongst people of the unhappy calling in which Chenu pas- 
sed the best years of his life their may have been a few—a very few 
deluded men who were dupes of their own imagination ; but the great 
majority of the chiefs, of the men who proclaim themselves the martyrs 
of liberty, we find depicted in this book—and many of the incidents 
have the impress of truth—as being influenced by the meanest ambi- 
tion or degraded by the lowest vices. Describing the events that took 
lace after the nomination of Caussidiére to the Prefecture of Police, 
e states that the new Prefect had as one of h's lieutenants a man 
named Pornin—citizen Pornin, who at once installed himself in his 
ante-chamber, or rather in a vast waiting-room immediately opposite 
the cabinet of the Prefect. Pornin made up his bed in that vast room, 
and placed two sentinels at his door; and there he, his daughter, and 
his son-in-law, slept. Pornin had a wooden leg, and, on the fb <a 
of this vegetable limb, demanded from his chief the command of the for- 
tress of Vincennes. Caussidiére only named him Governor of the Pre- 
fecture, being unwilling, no doubt, to part with his mutilated Vizier. 
To the Governorship of the Prefecture he added that of Commander- 
in-chief of the Montagnards, the body guard of the new Sultan. One 
extract from this part of the work will show in what hands were 
intrusted the safety of Paris and the peace of Europe in those famous 
days :— 


“ Pornin,” says Chenu (p. 111), “ had made of this antechamber a veritable 
cavern of brigands. In imitation ofthe Prefect he kept open table for all comers. 
His apartment was constantly crowded with persons soliciting places. He al- 
ways accompanied them to the wine shops in the rue de Jerusalem—for the large 
allowance of wine given him each morning was by no means suflicient for his im 
mense cOnsumption. He was constantly in a state of drunkenness ; his asso- 
ciates, par préférence, men of the most disgusting character ; he was in the habit 
of giving. for a glass of spirits, the place of guardian of Paris, and, as we may 
suppose, his choice always fell on the must ignoble. 

* Athis table nothing but the most extravagant projects were discussed, and the 
subject of conversation consisted of the most sanguinary reminiscences. The fa- 
vourite theme on which he dwelt was the best manner of despatching 300,000 
aristocrats, whom it was necessary to immolate to the consolidation of the Repub- 
lic. Pornin also converted his apartments at the Prefecture of Police into a thea- 
tre of the foulest debauchery ; and, unhappily, the Prefect not only did not op- 
pose his doing so, but even consented to sanction by his presence the orgies or- 
ganized by his subordinate. Returning from St. Lazare, Pornin invited to sup- 
per at the Prefecture the whole of the ladies composing the personnel of the es- 
tablishment. He did his utmost to — properly this little famil, party—this 
supper ala Regence—which he wished to give to his friends. His daughter, the 
citizeness Chatouillard, cleverly assisted him in those preparations, and at night- 
fall the guests glided into the Prefecture and installed themselves in the apart- 
ments of the Citizen-Governor. A severe order was issued to the two sentries 
to allow no one to enter. It was only at a late hour of the evening that the com- 
pany could give itself up to the orgies grateful tosuch a set of people. But they 
then gave free scope to them ; and all that the foul imagination of the Marquis de 
Sade ever fancied of the most hideous kind was practised by this disgusting 
troop. Champagne was in abundance, and the lurid flame that issued from im- 
mense bowls of punch disclosed scenes of the most revolting kind—scenes such 
as even an abandoned pen would scruple to commit to paper. Pornin, mad with 
wine and debauchery, was the life and soul of these disgusting bacchanalians, 
and he declared that such a family party should not terminate without the presence 
of his friend the illustrious Prefect of Police. Caussidiére soon made his appear- 
ance, and yetdid not drive away the filthy herd. He joined the party and par- 
ticipated with enthusiasm in their debauchery. The orgy lasted till daylight, and 
the company separated after promising to see each other soon and often.” 


Those who have admired the glowing descriptions of M. Lamartine 
and the fervid language of M. Louis Blanc, in the story of their heroes 
of the Revolution, ought to again peruse both histories, concurrently 
with the comments of M. Chenu, who was also an eye-witness. Every 

ood man will earnestly wish that those who were actors in that 

rama should give an assurance similar to that which closes the present 
work. 


“ T have finished my task,’’ concludes M. Chenu, “ and I here renew the oath 
I have taken to Nive tranquilly on the produce of my industry, far removed from 





ing room allow it to remain on his table. It is privately printed, and 
the numbers that have already appeared are distributed by commis 
voyageurs in private houses. It would be superfluous to say a word 
on either of the two works—the Mystéres de Paris and the Juif Errant 
—by which this new apostle of Socialism is best known. Whatever 
literary merits théy possess have long been discussed and decided on. 
Given to the world in the form of the Feuslleton, which requires that 
each succeeding sketch should be more exciting, more melodramatic, 
than the preceding one, they were at first read with avidity. When 
published in a collected form, after having gone the round of the daily 
press, the bad taste, unnatural situation, imprvbable and shocking in- 
cident, and affected sentiment, which mark every page of the work, and 
which were unnoticed in the hurry of a daily perusal, were obvious to 
all who pretended to any taste. Their temporary success was the best 
proof of the condition to which French literature had fallen. But 
they are now nearly forgotten, as everything of the kind which shocks 
taste and decency will be. But if all accounts be true, the Mystéres 
du Peuple, which now oceupythe attention of this new Socialist in his 
opulent retirement on the banks of the Loire, far outstrip their prede- 
cessors. The Mystéres de Paris and the Juif Errant are, it is stated, 
lessons of high morality in comparison with them. Those who have 
read the numbers of the new work that have as yet appeared describe 
it as an epitome of all the falsehoods, the calumnies, the blasphemies, 
which have in turn assailed religion, the principles of authority, and of 
respect to law and order. The few chapters that have as yet appeared 
show the immense labour the writer must have taken to collect the 
most monstrous incidents that have ever occurred or that can be con- 
ceived by a diseased imagination. One of these is the account of a 
young lady buried alive by three red monks ; another, the history of a 
cardinal, who on the very day the Revolution of February broke out, 
is represented as discussing with his nephew, a Colonel of Dragoons, 
the means of reviving the droit de seigneur. While holding up to 
=  execration the ministers and the ceremonies of Christianity, the 
of the tale—the model of all Socialist virtues, and an actor in 
every insurrection-~dwells on the sublime beauty of the Druidical 
worship! And this wealthy owner of a palace, furnished with all that 
can minister to sensual gratification, dilates on the superiority of the 
proletaire to every other class of society. 

There are certain seasoned meats that are only excellent in proportion 
to the tar and unhealthy intestines of the bird from which they 
are torn. n imagination, preternaturally diseased, could only pro- 
Gece the Mystéres du Peuple. But it ~l be asked—is M. Bapine 
Sue the sincere coadjutor of the Socialist teachers? It is suspected 
that his Socialism is assumed, merely with the ee of preserving his 
wealth from the gripe of the heroes whose virtues he cel , should 
the of spoliation ever come, It is not difficult to foresee 
that, if such be his views, he will be mistaken. M. Sue has only lately 

become a Socialist, and no writer has had less cause to ain of so- 
ciety than he has. His earlier romances are replete with an affectation 
of breeding—a vulgar imitation of the tone of high life, and dandy- 
ism @ ta Byron, was their t characteristic. These defects were re- 
deemed by a certain skill in putting together dramatic incidents, and in 
the delineation of extravagant character. The author ofthe Salaman- 
dre, the Vigie de Koatven, and Mathilde, was not then so overwhelmed 
with sympathy for the sufferings of the poor, nor oceupied with the 
‘* problems” of labour and of misery. People only talked of his fasti- 
dious tastes, his lately acquired opulence, and above all, his eagerness 


all political struggles which so much agitated the best years of my life. If my 
example serve as a lesson to those imprudent persons who may yet be dis 
to take up the trade of conspirators, I shall feel happy at having published these 


poor Jack came into port, and received perhaps, 15/. or 20/. It is 
all gone, he knows not how, and he is 5/. or 10/. in debt to the man 
through whom his new engagement hasbeen negociated. In fact, the 
moment he lands, he is within the meshes of a wide-spread conspiracy. 
To him the shore is nothing but a vast — of corruption, which draws 
him in full and turns him out empty. ere is no escaping the toils of 
that infernal machine. He cannot even get back to sea n without 
the assistance of the miscreants who have pindered to his vices. Sailors’ 
Homes and other institutions have done much good it would be ungrate- 
ful to forget, but they are only 4 partial remedy for a deep and univer- 
sal disorder. The truth is, the sailor wants raising altogether, and 
notwithstanding the illiberal prejudice against interference, that can 
only be done by the Legislature lending a hand, and rescuing him, if 
possible, from the dominion of crimps, the cruelty or knavery of em- 
ployers, and his own utter recklessness and folly. 

The various measures now proposed for the improvement and organi- 
zation of the mercantile marine comprise the creation of a department 
for the purpose, a system of examination for masters and mates, of 
certificates severally for the coasting and foreign trade, legal forms and 
officers for the execution and dsicharge of seamen’s contracts, boards 
for the settlement of disputes and trial of misdemeanours, a registry of 
seamen, the legalization of advance notes, security for the better treat- 
ment of sailors, the better regulation of the Merchant Sailors’ Fand, 
the investment of it in more responsible hands, with assistance from 
the Exchequer to rescue it from its present insolvent condition, and an 
improved system for the measurement of ships’ tonnage. To many of 
these proposals there will doubtless be objections enough of that plausi- 
ble character which self-interest can always borrow from theory at a 
moment’s warning. Of course these are all interferences, but what of 
that? Is not the constitution of society full of similar interferences ? 
This is a land of law as well as liberty. Trade is protected by innu- 
merable regulations, sanctioned and guaranteed by law. Mercantile 
contracts are made with formalities and enforced 6 penalties. Every 
step that the merchant or manufacturer takes from his home to his fac- 
tory, from the factory to the dock, from the dock to the Exchange, from 
the Exchange to the Bank, and so on through the whole circuit of busi- 
ness, he moves in a succession of forms, and is protected everywhere 
by the means of redress. Such isthe case among men who live’ life 
of unbroken regularity, who may be said never to lose sight of one 
another, who are under the common check of public opinion, who have 
the law and the gospel of trade continually before their eyes, and, in a 
word, have scarcely the opportunity, much less the excuse for an im- 
prudent or irregular act, or for doing much mischief to themselves or 
their neighbours. If the law is to teach and protect such men, way 
should it be denied to that class whose situation and opportunities are 
in all respects the contrary of the above? The prudent can guide 
themselves, and the strong can protect and vindicate themselves. The 
uneducated and the weak must be beholden to the kindly ‘“ interfe- 
rence” of their betters If any class may be so described, it is the 
mercantile service of this country, and every true friend of that service 
will rejoice to see something done at last for its improvement and pro- 
tection.— Times, Feb. 12. 
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Paris FasHions For Marcu.—‘‘At no period since the French Re- 
volution have balls been so numerous and so brilliant in Paris as this 
last month. Attempts are making to change the shapg of the gowns ; 
but these alterations are not generally adopted by ladies of ashion, 
and they are no improvement to the figure. These new bodies are quite 
tight, rather high on the chest, and trimmed with a square pelerine, 
two inches wide, ornamented with aplisse @ Ja vieille: the sleeves are 
short, and without bows on the shoulders. The skirts are very fall, 
and quite plain; and the richest silks, brilliant silver damasks, or 
satins, are selected for these toilets, with which no additional ornaments 
—either in ribbon, flowers, or lace—are worn. These toilets attract 
attention by their extreme simplicity, in the minds of the gorgeous 
evening dresses, ornamented with flounces, double skirts, flowers, and 
jewels. ° 
: Terry velvets will be much worn next month (March) as visiting 
dresses ; the shades rather dark ; the trimmings on the front of the 
skirts very light. The barége moiré will be preferred ; and very pretty 
patterns are prepared for these new materials. Irish poplins are still 
very fashionable, and much prized in Paris, where they are very diffi- 
cult to procure. Taffetas glacé are about to be worn again ; they are 
still better suited for small evening parties, but the season will soon 
make them fashionable for evening dresses. 

oy mantles so much worn with fur trimmings last month are now 
mate in plain velvet, without any ornaments. ery new and attract- 
ive shapes are in preparation for next month, but these novelties are 
still kept secret. The capotes are well suited to the season : their 
shape continues open; they are made of light-coloured satin, such as 
very light green, pale blue, lavender, or amber. One feather is placed 





memoirs.’ 





MR. LABOUCHERE’S MERCHANT SEA MENS’ BILL. 


The measures introduced last night for the improvement of our mer- 
cantile marine are an appropriate if not an indispensable supplement 
to the great act of last session. Notwithstanding the jealousy which has 
been invariably displayed, and will be displayed to the end of the world, 
whenever the State ventures to remove a public scandal or abuse, on 
ne point does there exist so great an unanimity of evidence and admis- 
sion as on the necessity of improving the class and condition of both 
officers and men in our mercantile service. Foremost in our witnesses 
we can cite the Protectionists, who have strenuously maintained that 
our mercantile sailors owe their position not to their personal qualities 
or their social state, but to the peculiar privileges of trade created by 
our old navigation laws. On the repeal of those laws it was confidently 
predicted they would at once, and by a sort of necessity, lose their oc- 
cupation. On the other hand; more liberal authorities have assured 
us with equal confidence that monopoly had spoilt and demoralized our 
seamen. But perhaps the least exceptionable testimony is that which 
may be largely extracted from American journals of recent date, and 
from the speculations of our other mercantile rivals. The merchants 
of New Orleans and New York, while they admit that in some points 
England will be the gainer by the reciprocal repeal of the British and 
American navigation laws, calculate very securely on getting the 
largest share of the Chinese, Indian, and other long voyages. The 
principal ground on which they rest this agreeable anticipation is the 
decided inferiority of our mercantile service. The British sailor they 
describe as a sottish and mechanical drudge, with no education, no 
knowledge of life, no prospects, and scarcely a tie,out of his profession. 
Like master, like man; the officers they describe as equally incapable. 
The captain of the first-class British merchantman, they say, has been 
educated exclusively for the service. From his boyhood he has known 
nothing else, nor has he done anything else than navigate a ship, with 
the very best instruments and charts, from a British port to a foreign 
port, and from that port back again home. He has always had his 
orders, and has always obeyed them to the letter. Whereas the Ameri- 
can captain, so it is represented, is commonly a man of general educa- 
tion, enlarged experience, and practised versatility. He was engaged 
in one or two trades or professions before he took it into his head to try 
& voyage or two as a sailor or supercargo, and then as mate. Picking 
up his profession as he could he soon ame captain; and now he is 
off on a roving commission, in the Pacific or the Indian Ocean, with 
general orders to make the best use of his vessel, in which his em- 
ployers have given or sold him a share, and do not expect him back for 
two or three years. Ventures of this sort they say are the most pro- 
fitable, if not the only ones likely to pay in the new state of things. 
But the British mercantile officer is, in their opinion, much too stiff, 
narrow-minded, and mechanical a person to succeed in them, or even 
to attempt them. Valeat quantum. We merely quote the testimony 
as indicating something that requires to be set right. 

But the social condition of our common sailors is as notorious as it is 
lamentable. So far, indeed, is it placed beyond doubt, that it is met 
with the fatalist, view, that the British sailor is and must ever be sot- 
tish and stupid. a brute instrument that does his work well at sea, but 


to obtain admission into the society of the privileged and the wealthy, of| is mere live lumber ashore. It is taken for ted i 
i ; ner i granted that in the great 
the same classes whom he now holds A to execration. By way of| majority of instances he will spend the savings ofa long and ered. + oe 


strengthening his claim to enjoy such advantages, whenever he indul- 
gee & vein of sarcasm his wit was directed against the pretentions of the 
urgeoicsie, whom he was fond of contrasting with the elegance of man- 
ners he supposed could only be found in the saloons of the aristocracy. 
He was then exaggerated, as he is now, inthe compliments addressed to 
@ society of which he did his utmost to ber asa member. Alarm- 
at the outcry raised by good taste against the indecency of his de- 
scriptions in the Mystéres de Paris and the Juif Errant, he tried to 
soften down his recital by digressions on humanity and Socialism. Fail- 


ing in his ambition to be considered a leader or distinguished member 


voyage in a few weeks of the wildest and grossest dissipation. A rey 
to the most knavish of one sex and the most debased of the other, he is 
stupefied and plundered, till he recovers from one long debauch without 
a sixpence in his ket. He is obliged to borrow at exerbitant interest 
the means of getting an outfit for his next voyage ; and when he presents 
himself to the captain of a sea-bound vessel, the first thing he has to ask 
is an advance of pay for the discharge of his debts. No one who has not 
been present at that extraordinary scene, the engagement of sailors for 
& voyage, can fully realise the deplorable condition of the meritorious 











class to which we are so deeply indebted. Only a month or six weeks 





on the side, and a wreath of small flowers, such as violettes de Parme, 
small nascil/es, are worn under the front, on the hair. The ribbons 
forming the bow under the chin are extremely long and wide. The 
caps are more and more coquettish. Lace caps are preferred for the 
negligés, and blonde for evening or dinner parties. Coloured blonde is 
not, however, so much the fashion as in previous years ; but magnificent 
white and black blondes are in high favour.” 

The above is froma London paper. A Paris one thus notices a few 
new head dresses and other novelties. 

‘* A pomona circlet for head-dress,composed of flowers, a /a jardi- 
niere, of every known country. The invention of this charming head- 
dress is due tothe talent of Madame Perrot, who produced with so 
much success the garland called the muse, composed of ribbons and 
the flowers called lizerons—Another, composed of glissine accacia, with 
white down—The couronne bacchante, composed of mallow flowers and 
golden grapes.—Another, composed of the cactus and long rushes.— 
One, called the Datura, with rose-coloured bell shaped flowers—At 
several soirées given in the fauxbourg Saint Germain, all the ladies 
wore powder, thehead dress being feathers, pearls, and puffs, such as 
may be remarked in some very old portraits. We have merely remark- 
ed this without, in any way, presuming that this fashion will last for 
any length of time. 

Large patterned damas is at present quite the rage ; antique moire, 
with large satin flowers, is also quite the vogue. Wehave seen two 
ladies whose dresses were very remarkable. The first wore a dress 
in Tours Gros, with a white ground, with bright coloured designs in 
flowers, each flower being different. The other dress also in Tours Gros, 
with a white ground, was ornamented witha garland of moss-rosebuds : 
these garlands were separated by u stripe, one centimetre wide, filled 
with very small flowers, in every possible variety o: form and colour, 
so delicate and exquisitely finished that the effect was mourvellous. 
The bodies of these dresses were in the style of Louis XV., ornamented 
with ruches of ribbon : from the sleeves, also ruched, protruded lace, 
jlots, (waves,) somewhat in the form of engageantes. Both of these 
wore the hair elevated in front in the Mary Stuart style, with a lace 
barbe fastened by two large diamond pins placed at the side. 

We must not omit the maize-coloured antique moire, extremely beau 
tiful for the elegance and freshness of its colour ; nor the reps natte,- 
colour pearl-gray, covered with beautiful flowers in white silk, and 
many others equally beautiful and elegant, adapted for soirées or re- 
ceptions ; elegant scarfs in aérophane crape, undulated with gold and 
silver stripes ; very elegant vestments for leaving the ball-room, called 
sorties du bal, in satin, ornamented with embroidery, long fringe, &c. 





A Srenpip METEoR sEEN IN ENGLAND.—A very brilliant meteor 
was visible in many parts of England, on the night of the 11th ult. 
The Astronomer Royal at Greenwich Observatory made the following 
note of its appearance. ‘ On the wan of Feb. 11 I was standing in 
the computing-room, with my eyes glancing downward to some papers 
on a table, when my attention was attracted toa general light of strong 
yellow colour upon that part of the sky which was seen through a win- 
dow viewing the N NW portion of the sky. I raised my eyes, and 
saw the sky fully illuminated; the form of the N.E. dome and the walls 
near it (which had been totally invisible before, and were totally invis- 
ible afterwards, from the room while my lamp was in it) were brought 
out not only distinctly but conspicuously—I think as well as if a large 
moon had been behind the dome ; but the colour of the light was 80 dit- 
ferent as to make comparison difficult. Tn an instant there came in the 
direction from W.8.W. to E.N.E. a brilliant body, like a Congreve rock- 
et, followed by two others of less brilliancy close behind it (f cannot 
assert that there were not more than two) in the same path. The di- 


rection of their path was nearly horizontal, but slightly rising [ think. 
It passed my field of view in less than 14 second, which was very quick - 
ly dark as before. On going into the open air, I found that that part of 
the sky on the north, generally to the height of 30° or 40°, was star- 
light, and that there were stars visible overhead ; but the south was 
slouded.” A Correspondent of the Wolverhampton Chronicle, writing 
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nae’ ol Allow me to briefly 
near Wolver says :—“‘ 
tore the nn = last night (February 11), of a peculiarly large 


jlliant meteor. After a stormy day of wind and rain, the latter 

on at sunset, but the former at the same time increased for a short 
coasee ed then gradually lulled, The night became calm and clear, 
he few clouds on the horizon, and the stars shone with remarkable 
bri htness. At a little before eleven o’clock I was struck by the sud- 
deme appearance of a brilliant light resembling a continu gleam of 
lig ey but which, on looking up, I perceived to proceed from an elon- 
Sad luminous ball, falling rapidly from the zenit towards the eastern 
Piri on. It appeared like a mass of molten metal, but little smaller 
—_ the moon’s disc, and comparatively at a short distance from my 
Saal of observation. The light given off was intense, and rendered 
fhe whole landscape distinctly visible. When approaching the earth it 
seemed to burst, but without noise. A shower of luminous fragments 
ike red-hot stones, was discharged, or rather fell through, but were 
~ a extinguished. The whole phenomenon was visible, as well as I 
id judge, for about sixty seconds. In general ewe» it more 
pore what is usually understood by a meteor, but its magnitude 
tnd apparent nearness was remarkable. Had it, however, exploded 
oth i onation, I should have supposed it to be an aérolite.” Another 
be zon writing from Hampstead, near London, says :—* I was an eye- 
witness of a splendid meteor on the night of Monday, the 11th inst., at 
bes minutes to eleven o’clock. It first appeared like a star, about four 
times as large as Venus, with a dull golden lustre, and rapidly increased 
in brightness till it became a white light, resembling an immense dia- 
meal and put forth a tail like a waving blade of red flame ; as it proceed- 
ed the tail either disappeared or was lost in the increased brightness 


of the head, which at last shone so brilliantly as to light up the whole 
atmosphere—the light certainly far exceeded that of the full moon ; it 
then became suddenly extinguished. It evidently displayed the process 
of combustion. ‘I first saw it somewhere a little above the Pleiades, and 
it descended obliquely towards the north, and disappeared about the 
lower part of Cassiopoeia. I think its greatest length was about 2; 
the length of its visible path about 15” or 20° ; and the time it was 
yisible three or four seconds. I thought the last I saw of the meteor 
as the light vanished was a red spot, but it disappeared instantaneously. 
I looked round at the clock directly it had disappeared, and it was ex- 
actly twenty minutes to eleven. ‘ 





Monument To Lorp Jerrrey.—On Thursday, (the 7th ult.) a meet- 
ing was held in the Hopetown Rooms, Edinburgh, to consider the pro- 
priety of erecting a monument to the memory of the late Lord Jeffrey. 
There were present Lord Dunfermline, who presided, Lords Mackenzie, 
Cockburn, Fullerton, Moncrieff, Cunningham, and Murray ; Profes- 
sor Wilson, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Maitland, and a great number of 
influential persons. A series of resolutions were moved and carried 
for the erection of an architectural monument in Edinburgh, and for 
appointing committees in that city and in London for currying out the 
object. The following appears in an advertisement. , 

A meeting of the Committee in London appointed by the subscribers 
in Edinburgh towards the expense of Erecting a Monument to the mem- 
ory of the Late Lord Jeffrey wae held at Lord Brougham’s House, in 
Grafton-street, on Saturday (the 16th ult.) There were present the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Minto, Lord Brougham, Samuel 
Rogers, Esq., the Dean of St. Paul’s, Henry Hallam, Esq.,J. R. M’Cul- 
loch, Esq., Charles Dickens, Esq., James Loch, Esq.,M.P. The Meet- 
ing was also attended by Lord Campbell, the Judge Advocate-General, 
M,P., and William Gibson Craig, Esq., M.P.,a Member of the Edin- 
burgh Committee. Lord Campbell agreed to act on the Committee. 
Several members and others not present intimated their concurrence in 
the measures to be adopted. The Meeting unanimously acquiesced in 
an expression of cordial approbation of the object of the Edinburgh Sub- 
scribers ; and in a resolution to co-operate with them in its promotion, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. were appointed bankers to receive the subscrip- 
tions, to which the friends and admirers of Lord Jeffrey were invited 
to contribute. The following sums were then subscribed :— 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, £50, the Earl of Minto, £50, Lord John 
\ussell, £20,J. Richardson, Esq., £10 10s, Lord Campbell, £20, James 
Loch, Esq., M.P.,£10, the Dean of St. Paul’s, £5 5s., Henry Hallam, 
Esq., £10 10s., Lord Brougham, £30, the Judge Advocate-General, 
M.P., £20, Charles Dickens, Esq., £5 5s., Messrs. Longman and Co., 
£100, the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, £20. 





PUNCH’S SELF-PRESENTATION-PIECE-OF-PLATE CLUB. 
[Prosrectus,—Privare AND CrrcuLar.]} 


it having strack, and at the same time, the congenial minds of seyve- 
ral individuals, thatrsociety is divided into classes, namely, the Class 
that is honoured and enriched with pieces of plate, in the way of Tes- 
timonial, and the Class that is not,— 

This marked injustice, this social discrepancy, is sought to be reme- 
died and set straight by the establishment (in confidence) of a Piece-of- 
Plate Club that shall at once be Self-Presenting and Self-Supporting. 
With this View it is thought desirable that a Society be formed, to be 
composed of a certain number of individuals, who, having no expecta- 
tion that their Merits and Virtues, though intimately well known, and 
ejually well appreciated, will be represented to them in so many ounces 
of gold, silver-gilt, or modest silver, by Others,— 

Are nevertheless desirous to pay some slight mark (in the way of 
Goldsmiths’ Hall Mark) of esteem and veneration to Themselves. 

And thus much for the sentiment, the philosophy, and the Msthetics 
of the Club under consideration. It is now high time to proceed to the 
most efficient means of its practical development. 

It is proposed that the Club shall consist of at least not less than 
{ ]Members. That subscriptions shall be paid weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly ; the subscriptions being of any amount from One Shilling to 
One Hundred Pounds, according to the Value of the Testimonial, that 
is the Laudable Object of Ambition to the Subscriber. 

That Once a Month, a Drawing shall take place of the Names of Mem- 
bers (the number to be hereafter decided upon) to be duly Plated. 
‘That the Members so Drawn shall have immediate permission to de- 
cide upon the Testimonial to be by Themselves presented to Themselves, 
on giving Sufficient Security to the Club for the payment of the Sil- 
versmith’s Bill (by paying it) for the Object of the Selected. That 
Every Member—as best knowing himself—shall write his 0 wn Inscrip- 
tion, recording his Own Virtues, and hallowing his Own Merits. 

lhus, after the Establishment of The Self-Presentation Piece-of- 
Plate Club, it will be wholly attributable to the indolence or the pover- 
ty of every man if he have not upon his own Side-Board some flattering 

‘ecord of his Excellence, in the Shape of a Salver—a Wine-Cooler—a 
Bread Basket, or an unassuming Cellaret. 

; Further Particulars of the Club will speedily appear in the Public 
Prints, Thus much is, for the present, imparted, that it may benefi- 
cially work and ferment in the Public Intellect. 
_ The Meditated Circle of the Club will be very Comprehensive, taking 
‘n All Classes of Men from the Member of Parliament anxious to eter- 
mee, in @ Candelabra, his Own Sense of his Own Eloquence, aad his 
Jwn Unwearied Watchfulness of Public Interests, to the Parochial 
Beadle who, on @ Small Silver Mug, would speak of his Fidelity, his 
Vivility, his Integrity to the Parish at Large, and his Suavity and Be- 
nevolence to Little Boys in Particular. 
W N.B. To Husbands, desirous of Commemorating the Virtues of their 
hae inat least a Silver Tea-Pot, the Club offers an Opportuhity of 
displaying perhaps one of the most, if not the most, noble Emotions of 
the Human Heart. 


S&F Please to Give This Paper to the Lady of the House. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The man 


have not yet time to read it, bey uscript of Double X was duly received. We 


will certainly do so next week. 











Cs peal 
ANADA.—The Montreal Herald of Saturday last contains, in the 


ci . 

eens a few lines, ‘wo or three matters worth noting—minor mat- 
We 4y ing ourselves—important matters concerning the public weal. 
. - 1 brush away the trifles first, The Herald, in copying from our 
*'umns the communications addressed from the Foreign Office to the 


British Consul here on the subject of the Industri 


the followin al Exhibition, quotes 


g passage from our comments thereupon— 


> 


with in Canada, with the express view of stimalating manufacturers, in- 
nn i artizans, to become competivare next year in London. This is an 
excellent hint, aad we rejoice to see our Annexation contemporary condescending 
» advocate, even in small matters, aught that savours of Connexion with Great 
ritain. 

Upon this paragraph, which we shall be glad to repeat as often as the 
Herald gives us occasion, the Herald remarks,— 

The New York Albion used to be pretty well informed upon Canadian 
matters ; but has latterly fallen into very bad hands—his Montreal cor- 


respondent being either entirely prem of the state of public feeling 
in the country, or intentionally 


eceiving him and his readers. The 
Albion ought to know that his sneer at usis as silly as it is unjust. An- 
nexationists have no unfriendly feeling towards Great Britain ; but 
while they seek to be emancipated from all political interference with, 
or control over their affairs, by her, are satisfied that the attainment 
of their object, would, in matters social and commercial—immigration 
and trade—strengthen instead of weaken their connexion with her. 
They think the time, which Lord John Russell “ anticipates,” has ar- 
rived—when “ the link of the connexion has become onerous,” to both 
parties ; and when ** we can ourselves, in amity aud alliance with 
England, maintain our independence.” 


Our Montreal correspondent speaks for himself elsewhere, although 
by no means in a tene such as we should ourselves have adopted. Of 
the lack of Editorial courtesy, hinted at by P. P., we have had fortu- 
nately no personal experience ; and on the contrary are glad of this 
opportunity of tendering thanks to many Editors of Canadian journals 
for civilities and forbearance. In the present case, not only are we 
unru flied by the Herald’s remarks, but in truth we take them to be 
rather complimentary than otherwise. They prove that the Annexa- 
tion journal considers P. P.’s statements worthy of notice—that the 
cap fits uneasily—that the Herald would confute him, if it could, on 
specific points—but that failing herein, it takes refuge in the vague, 
easily-made, but harmless charge of habitual error or falsehood. 
That charge may pass for just so much as it is worth. If our friends 
made it, we should be surprised and annoyed ; made, but not proved, 
by a political antagonist, it is rather a benefit than an injury. 

As for our “‘ sneer,” we have no objection to recall it and substitute 
a smile, for we can scarcely do otherwise than smile over the serious 
portions of the Herald’s article, quoted above, which bear so peculiar 
@ construction, both in a British and in an American point of view. 
They desire, these Annexation fine-drawers, to take up a position so 
skilfully and comfortably, that whilst their interests are promoted 
by Annexation, their British tastes and sympathies may be preserved in 
their original purity. Think of it, O American readers, who picture to 
yourselves thousands of ardent Republicans desirous to remove the 
barriers existing between yourselves andthem. What is it they purpose 
or desire? Their own organ informs you that it is political connex- 
ion alone at which they aim, and that “in matters social and commer- 
cial” they would ‘strengthen instead of weakening” their connection 
with the Mother-country. By the way, how telling are those two ex- 
pletive words, ‘‘ immigration and trade,” inserted just where we find 
them above. Whata key they furnish to Annexation views and feel- 
ings—-the “ social” narrowed down to ‘“ immigration” —the “‘ commer- 
cial” crumpled up into “trade!” These are your liberal-minded, new- 
school men of the nineteenth century! What a blessing it were if they 
could but lay out some neutral ground along the frontiers, whereon to 
combine their pecuniary Republicanism with their domestic predilec- 
tions for the old régime. But have a care gentlemen. Yours is @ 
Utopian scheme. You must be either British or American. We num- 
ber very many Americans amongst our friends and supporters, and we 
assure the Herald, that they do not wish half-way sympathisers or 
bit-by-bit admirers. Between the two Governments and between the 
two peoples, there is, happily, a most excellent understanding ; but as 
each rightly holds to its own nationality, so neither will look with fa- 
vour upon these attempts to combine heterogeneous materials. The 
little jpsight furnished above by the paper from which we quote will 
tend to weaken any sympathy for the Annexationists existing in this 
Republic. When the time comes, and she is ,fairly asked for her opin- 
ion, she may perhaps adopt the language of the Spirit to the Church of 
the Laodiceans, ‘“‘I know thy works, that thou art neither hot nor 
cold : I would thou wert cold or hot—So then because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

If one may possibly smile at the Hera/d’s desire to remain socially 
and sentimentally British, whilst becoming politically and pecuniarily 
American, a downright laugh is engendered by the ludicrous effort at 
making Lord John Russell an Annexationist, conveyed in the last sen- 
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to the above subject. The following communication has in consequence 
been made by the Governor of this State to the Legislature now in ses- 
sion at Albany ; and the result has been the referring of the matter to 
a select Committee, consisting of the standing Committees on Agricul- 
ture, and on Trade and Manufactures. 


Executive Department, 
To THE LEGISLATURE, Albany, March 14th. 
I transmit herewith a communication addressed to me by the British consul in 


New York, which is accompanied by a letter from the Secreta 

sioners appointed by her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, forthe Fo das nape 
the exhibition of the works of industry of all nations, to be holden in London in 
the year 1851, and also by acopy of the royal commission for this purpose. 

The object of this communication purports to be the attainment of general pub- 
licity for a subject designed, aud in my opinion calculated for the benefit of all 
nations, and especially adapted to give efficient impetus to the indusiry and the 
skill of those employed in the pursuits of productive labour. I: cannot be doubt- 
ed that the productive industry of this country will be represented at the exhibi- 
tion which is contemplated. The object and plan of the exhibition is understood 
to be catholic and liberal ; presenting a fair and — competition to the industry 
of all parts of the world. The distance of the p of exhibition suggests the 
propriety of extending such facilities ae the state can afford to those who propose 
to present articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of the United States, in 
competition, at this World’s Fair, withthe productions of the Old World. The 
ccoomenng papers request the designation of some proper channel of communi- 
cation correspondence with the commissioners charged with the arrange- 
ment of this exhibition. It has occurred to me that no more appropiate o 
of communication could be desi than the American Institute, and the State 
Agricultural Society. I cannot doubt that either of these associations, which have 
been so efficient in advancing the interests of American industry. will be a most 
cheerful agent in this undertaking. Its powers to advance the objects in view 
would be i by a recommendation from the Legislature of this state, of its 
attention and noes = this enterprise. I farther recommend that provision be 
made by law authorising the transmissien, free of canal tolls, over the canals and 
railroads of this state, of all articles the growth or product of the United States, 
which are designed for exhibition at the pruposed thir. 

HAMILTON Fish 


There is a general belief on this side the Atlantic that Americans 
and other foreigners will be fairly treated if they come boldly forward 
in competition with English artists and inventors, and we can well af- 
ford to smile at the manner in which cold water is in some quarters 
thrown upon the project. A Philadelphia paper thinks the whole affair 
is a scheme for drawing money from the pockets of American tourists ; 
whilst a Buffalo contemporary cautions his countrymen against coming 
in any shape under Royal patronage, assuring them that for their 
pains, if successful, they will but obtain a paltry medal, and the cer- 
tainty of being cheated out of their patent rights to any wondrous in- 
vention they may exhibit.’ We think we can assure our suspicious friend 
that any Franklins or Fultons will find that solid pudding, as well as 
empty praise, will be distributed to the most worthy ; and since it is not 
usually the custom for inventors to exhibit their inventions before se- 
curing their own patent rights, we see no reason to suppose that they 
either will, or need now, neglect that useful precaution. 





Txe Boston Murver.—The trial of Professor Webster, for the al- 

leged murder of Dr. Parkman, in November last, commenced on Tues- 

day. A jury was sworn in with less difficulty than had been anticipa- 

ted. The particulars of the fearful and mysterious case have been given 
at length from time to time, and in a variety of forms, by our contem- 

poraries, and the result of the trial is awaited with intense excitement. 
Up to yesterday afternoon the case for the prosecution was not conclu - 
ded, although few facts have appeared in evidence, of which the publi¢ 

had not previous knowledge through the indefatigable caterers for the 
Press. We took but little interest in the notorious Manning case, to 
which our English contemporaries devoted so much space. In the 
present instance, however, there is something more remarkable and 
more appalling. Crime of this character is habitually associated in 
our minds with ignorance, brutality, and degrading vice. If the Pro- 
fessor be guilty, we have a man of learning and talent, highest in his 
profession, happy in his domestic relations, and esteemed by a large 
circle of friends, rivalling in guilt the lowest outcast of humanity. 
If innocent, we have the singular spectacle of a calumniated person 
throwing himself, from the.very first, upon legal technicalities and 
counsel, and exhibiting none of the natural indignation which one looks 
for in innocence falsely accused. 











tence of our quotation. In the fulness of his prophetic vision, or un- 
der a painful sense of the perils into which his colleague Earl Grey is 
leading him, Lord John does indeed venture a hint at independence ; 
but the cool assurance with which this remote contingency is transfor- 
med into a cheerful acquiescence in Annexation—all Ministerial declar- 
ations to the contrary notwithstanding—does indeed pass common 
bounds. This weak point has without doubt been found out by some of 
our Canadian contemporaries; and it is so obvious, that to point it out 
is sufficient. If young Canada have no better allies than Lord John 
we need not feel uneasy about its project. 





France.—We omitted to record the arrival by the last Steamer of 
M. Bois-le-comte, the newly accredited French Minister to the United 
States. On Monday last he was officially presented to the President, 
at Washington, when the customary exchange of official salutations 
took place. In his address, the French Minister does not dwell upoa 
the unpleasant topic of his predecessor's dismissal, nor does he studi- 
ously avoid it; it is just delicately hinted at, M. Bois-le-comte con- 
gratulating himself on being the person selected to re-establish rela- 
tions “momentarily interrupted” There is the customary allusion, 
on the part of both speakers, to the aid France rendered to Ameriea in 
the Revolutionary war, which forms as regularly the staple of Franco- 
American speechmaking, as ‘ common origin and common language” 
rounds off an Anglo-American oration. 

The intelligence from Franee by the coming Steamer, of this day 
fortnight, is looked to with unusual interest. It is thought possible, 
by some, that the 24th ult., the anniversary of the formation of the pre- 
sent Republic, would be the occasion of an outbreak in Paris. But the 
military preparations made and the constant state of readiness for ac- 
tion in which the garrison of Paris is held, are probably sufficient to 
prevent or put down any open insurrection. The disclosures algo, 
whether real or pretended, of the hideous political and social immoral- 
ity of Caussidiére and his colleagues, alluded to in preceding columns, 
must have effect in strengthening the friends of order. Louis Napo- 
leon, too, whether acting with defensive or aggressive purposes in par- 
celling out the military government of France amongst his ablest gen- 
erals, has been latterly assiduous in his efforts to enroll the sympa- 
thies of the army in his favour. On the 10th inst., elections were to 
be held for filling the vacancies in the Assembly, occasioned by the po- 
litical condemnation at Versailles of certain Parliamentary rioters. 
This testing of Parisian feeling is looked to with great uneasiness; po- 
sitive predictions as to the course events will take are rarely ven- 
tured, but the future certainly wears a somewhat gloomy aspect. 





THe Stare or New York anv THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL Ex- 
H1BITION.—Three weeks since, we published a communication from the 





*observe thatthe Montreal Herald suggests that exhibitions should be forth- 








VALUABLE Imports.—We noticed a few weeks since the immense value 
of a cargo imported in one of the Cunard Steamers. We now learn 
that on her last voyage to this port, the declared valuation of the 
Europa’s cargo was $4,750,000, and that of the Canada $4,200,000, 
There was nospecie in either vessel, or at least none is included. These 
costly cargoes were mainly composed of French manufactured goods. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MonTREAL, 19TH Marcu, 1850. 

The defeat of Mr. Cleveland at Sherbrooke, and of Mr. Wetenhall at 
Halton, has added to the Confusion worse confounded of our Provincial 

litics. In the one instance, the victims have chiefly been seceders 
rom the conservative party ; ia the other the victory is claimed by se- 
ceders from the Ministerial or Liberal party, as they call thametties. 
With respect to Sherbrooke, however, I may as well. state that, though 
the men who returned the Annexation Candidate, generally acted with 
the Conservatives, still they -would at-any time have preferred to be 
connected with the United States, rather than with England. It is true 
that they assisted to put down the Franco-Canadian Rebellion of 1837-8, 
and that they requested Lord Sydenham to continue to govern Lower 
Canada by means of a Governor and Council, rather than restore the 
Constitution of 1791, or give back to the Lower Province its Represen- 
tative Institutions ; nevertheless, they were just as much Annexation- 
iste then as they are now. They are, in short, Americans, or the im- 
mediate descendants of Americans, who, not unnaturally, love their 
own country and its government better than any other. For this no 
one can jus'ly blame them ; but we do think it hard that a small mi- 
nority of strangers, traders, and newspaper paragraph-grinders 
take upon themselves to dispose of this fine country, and of its m 
and a half of British born subjects as if they were offering for sale a 
Russian estate with its herd of serfs. A high destiny, truly ! and the 
insolence of the concoctors of such a scheme could only be equ by 
the meanness of a people that would submit toit. — 

I regret to learn that Mr. Wetenhall is in such a state of health that 
he will have to resign office. Mr. Baldwin is also said to be in a state 
which will shortly compel him to seek re t, and two other mem- 


bers of the Executive are reported to be war Gon bat pele. The 
ose who wield it in Canada. 


oe of power seems to be fatal to 
ormerly, three Governors died in succession and within a short 





riod of each other ; ; Lord Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot, and 
rd Metcalfe ; at pr t itis the Ministers who suffer. 


Lord John Russell’s speech and the new system of Colonial Policy, 
have not created much sensation here. The Connectionists and the 
Annexationists, as a matter of course, each insist that his Lordship’s 
views square more or less with their own. But the trouble is, that as 
far as British North America, and Canada especially, is concerned, 
the new Colonial Policy leaves.us just where we were. The question 
is undoubtedly a di lt one, and I t the British Ministry are 
more pussied with it than they are willing to admit. Here we have 
schemesin abundance, but all are more or less liable to objections ; and 
this very difficulty gains more converts to Annexation than any other 
circumstance that I know of. 

There is one thing, at.all events, that is very certain, and which has 
been the source of most of our troubles—that is, that we have ‘hitherto 
had nothing but the mockery of Representative or Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in Canada, This is not the fault of the system, which I be- 
lieve to be good in theory, and capable of being so in practice, but is 
the fault of the machinery by which it works. This—that is to say the 
existence of the evil—is generally felt, and thence the a for 
reforming our political institutions, which have for the last orthree 
years been pouring in on us from all quarters. The Union of the Pro- 
vinces, an Elective Legislative Council, Universal Suffrage, the adoption 
of the elective principle generally—these may all be more or leas good; 
but what we want ubove every thing is to increase the Representatives in 


the Lower House of Parliament. At nt we have eighty-four 





Foreign Office to Mr. Barclay, the British Consul at this port, relating 





members in that House, forty-two from Lower Canada, and forty-two 
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from Upper Canada. There are usually ten to twelve Ministers, the 
heads of im t Departments. You may easily imagine, ams 
cequty what goto possession of the Government can easily rf 
themselves in by the use of the Executive patronage. sbip 7 
ht members constitute a good working majority in the Assembly, 
3s the twelve heads of Departments, each with three pipwere or ra a 
porters, are all that is wanted. I need scarcely say that such @ & 
of things is liable to abuse, and that under it there is scarcely yA 
other check on Executive corruption than that which the consciences 0 
the Ministry and their followers may offer. The system creates pay 
tion, and makes it even necessary. I shall have more to say on I 
subject, when Ihave time to examine the several plans of Colonia 
‘orm which are offered for our adoption. \ 

Mr. Malcolm Cameron is now here on his return from Washington. 
I am told that he speaks confidently of the passing of the Reciprocity 
Bill by Congress. o thei 

The letters patent depriving Messrs. Rose and Johnson of their 
rank as Queen’s Counsel have, after long argument and delay, been 
I believe, however, Messrs. Johnson and Rose persist in 
we their silk gowns, and it is said that they intend to contest 
the tof the crown to ungown them, to the last. : . 

The Criminel Term of the Court of Queen’s Bench is now in Session 
here. It is expected that Messrs. Ferres, Mack, Heward and others, 
accused of being implicated in the burning of the Parliament Houses 
in April last, will stand their trials durng the week. The Grand 
Jury has not yet found true Bills against them, but that they will do 
go is not doubted. A riotis spoken of, as a matter of course. It is 
unfortunate that, by a bungling piece of Legislation, the Petty Jury 
consists entirely or nearly so, of French Canadians. Consequently the 
accused will not have the benefit of being a men speaking their 
own language. This will greatly add to the bad feelings already ex- 
isting. 

Me Dunscomb, the Commissioner of Customs, has published a state- 
ment of imports into Canada for the last two years. The Revenue of 
1849 exceeds that of 1848 by £116,450. 00. The total value of imported 
= ying duty in 1849 is £2,733,369. 4.7, and of Free Goods 

269,300, 7. 9. in all £3,002,569. 12. 4, making the value of Foreign 
Goods imported in the Province. ; 

I perceive by the newspapers that great preparations are in progress 
to carry on our Inland trade in goods and passengers next season. 

Timeo Danaos. 1 have heard the same parties singing the same 
tune for the last ten years, and notbing ever came of it but monopoly, 
coalition, and injury to the public. We shall see, however. 1 under- 
stand, also, that several vessels are expected in Quebec early in 
the spring with passengers from pari and that these vessels have 
been chartered to carry back timber to England at much lower prices 
than have hitherto been charged by British vessels. This is one of the 
effects of the Repeal of the Navigation Laws. 

Monklands, the late residence of Lord Elgin, near this city, has been 
leased by a well known Hotel-keeper here, Mr. Compain, and is to be 
used as a sort of boarding-houss for ruralizing cits, tired of the dust of 
the town. 

Mr. Fabre has been re-elected Mayor of Montreal for the ensuing 
year. The other candidate was Mr. Benjamin Holmes, who only got 
four votes, I believe. Nevertheless, setting aside his Annexation pro- 
pensities, Mr. Holmes would make the better Mayor of the two. 

I see that the Editor of the Morning Herald has been making some 
impertinent remarks about you and myself. If you knew the creature 
as well as I do, nothing that he could say or do, however silly or inso- 
lent, would either surprise or offend you. Our Canadian editors be- 
come so case-hardened by the daily practice of calling each other rogues 
and liars that to accuse a person of telling falsehoods is a mere trifle in 
their eyes. 

The weather has been very mild for some time, and the snow is grad- 
ually melting away. The crows, the harbingers of spring, made their 
appearance fully a fortnight ago. 

am happy to say that Genols is now pretty certain of being worthily 
represented in the Grand Industrial Exhibition to be held in London in 
1851. <A meeting of our citizens has been called by the mayor for the 
26th instant, and as several public-spirited individuals have taken the 
matter in hand, the monies necessary to insure the desired result will 
be forthcoming in sufficient amount. 

Apropos des bottes, { don’t know what people at a distance may infer 
from the Sherbrooke election ; but here it has rather damaged the An- 








nexation cause than otherwise. Sherbrooke was their tower of strength, 
their City of Refuge, the Mecca of their new faith; and to find that 
with all their exertions, with all those of the late member, with the 
Shopocracy of the county acting on their debtors, that after straining 
every nerve, that with all applianoes and means tg@ boot, one half the 
population were against them, is, I imagine, more like a defeat than a 
victory. Remember at the same time, that thereis only one other coun- 
ty in the Province, East or West, in which an Annexationist could have 
the slightest chance cf being elected. ir ; 
The city papers of tnis morning speak confidently of a Coalition Min- 
istry, to consist of some of the men now in office and of some of the 
Conservative leaders. Py. P: 





Toronto, Marcu 197Tx, 1850. 
The last act in the election contest for Halton—-the official procla- 
mation—was fixed foryesterday at Dundas, when Mr.Caleb Hopkins will 
be declared the Member for this, the second largest constituency in 
Western Canada. The following is the result of the various polls :— 


at the close. 
Hopkins Wetenhal/ 

sn ccnese'peenenescevecs DP <n sue peshensutinmnd 158 
Beverley. ..........+-----++--- Oe. cessusenasenmenee 195 
West Flamboro......-......... OE -  ciuwekic eso emsuvaa 156 

East Plamboro................ OS" "ivedeen teabedean= 95 

’ BOE on coed totecccecicccce WBB cad wcbedcce doce ces 132 
Trafelgar. ....0.cccccccccscvcce GOD = ccc cpeedsaloes 91 
Esquesing .....-. dinninn welintate xtc GOR i s\-2s ckeancedykeee? 45 
Nassagaweya............+.---- 0 BD yy woentsics ersceces 35 
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Majority for Hopkins............ 57 
Mr. Wetenhall’s defeat has been felt as ‘‘ a heavy blow and sad discou- 
ement” by the Ministerial organ, and it has since devoted many 
columns to explanations of the causesof this untoward event. One 
might have been tempted, in ordinary circumstances, to examine these 
allegations and expose, where necessary, their unsoundness. But the 
terrible calamity which befel the late Representative during the elec- 
tion contest, and the sympathy naturally created by such an afflicting 
ation to a useful and honourable public career, alike forbid m 
entering on a discussion so heartless lt unnecessary. Mr. Wetenhall, 
I grieve to say, is now aninmate of the Lunatic Asylum near this city 
—a fact which I might have passed over in silence, had it not been 
made matter of notoriety by the local papers. One of these, the 
Streetsville Review expressed ve ccrrneiliy the eneral feeling here in 
the following brief paragraph—The Toronto Mirror also kas most 
feelingly — to this distressing event, but at too great length for 
your \ 

The friends of Mr. Wetenhall (and politics apart, they are neither few nor far 
between) will be grieved to learn, that the worst rumours regarding his state of 
health are but too well founded. The unfortunate gentleman is an Snes of the 
ae hag ae. and =. ee pepe g on what we pe. is x too 

au , that jungs are ased to 8 an eXtent, as to render his re- 
covery nearly, if not ahegetier, hopeless. As we took cotenton to state on a for- 
mer oceasion, Mr. Wetenhall is a gentleman and a scholar, being a graduate of 
Cambridge, and as an intelligent and spirited agriculturalist and a good neighbour, 
his illness commands very general sympathy. 

The state of Mr. Baldwin’s health is doubtless a source of much un- 
easiness to his Ministerial collagues, for theinfluence of his name is to 
them a tower of - Hence his visits to the government offices, 
and his attendance at Executive Council meetings, are somewhat 
ostentatiously reported by the organ of the Government. This may 
answer for — at a distance; it deceives no well informed person 
here. Mr. Baldwin, despite the remonstrances of his family and the 
advice of his physician, may continue his labours in the public service, 
and may even meet Parliament as he . But it will, I fear, only 
be to exhibit most painfully that he is not the Robert Baldwin of former 
days, and that his fame as a politician would have been best consulted 
by his retirement, in time, to a private station. 

The Great Western Railway Company are threatened with a formid- 
able opposition by the promoters of the Bertie and Sandwich Line. 
This route, which keeps closer to the Lake shore than that by Hamil- 
ton, is in greater favour with our American neighbours, but is not to 
be named with the first scheme, so far as the interests of Canada are 
concerned. J was therefore exceedingly glad to learn that Mr. Gil- 
keson, the § of the Great Western Company has been very 
successful in Hamilton in getting subscriptions to the new project of 


attempting, in the first place, the ies of the section from Hamil- 
ton to London. Two letters are published, describing, I imagine, pretty 
correctly, the feeling of American capitalists in reference to Canadian 
and other distant ways ; and one of them gives sound advice to the 
Hamiltonians,which I valeioe to find, the enterprising inhabitants of 
that rising commercial city are carrying into practical effect. 

There is no doubt that Boston is in favour of the Great Western line in prefe- 
rence to the Bertie, for the simple reasons that it touches Lake Ontario,and gives 
them achance to “ tap” and draw a large portion of trade to Ogdensburgh, aad 
thence by rail-road to Boston. Notwithstanding all this, if the Bertie Company 
can get up feeling enough, West—no matter how—to enable them to pass a char- 
ter through for their road at the next Session of Parliament. the mischief is done, 
and Upper Canada will not have a rail road for the uext ten years. The only way 
under Heaven to prevent it is to take hold aad work. and get up a sound Canadian 
subscription, enough to start and complete one of the divisions of the road, I de 
not care which, only show the Parliament they are in earnest, and do it at once. 
The City of Hamilton might beter subscribe to a direct tax for the whuis amount 
than to have a railroad built around them, or another chartered parallel with ibe 
Great Western. 


The following letter from the Hon. Colonel Bruce, on behalf of the 
Governor-General, shows that the Imperial Government is fully alive 
to the importance of Reciprocal Trade between the United States and 
Canada. 

GOVERNMENT House, 
Toronto, February 19, 1850. 

Sir,—I am directed to inform you that the Governor General has received a 
despatch from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, acknowledging the receipt 
of a Petition, signed by yourself and other residents of the Gore District, repre- 
senting the injury inflicted on their interests by the American Tariff on the Agri, 
cultural productions of Canada, and instructing His Excellency to acquaint the 
Petitioners that Her Majesty’s Governinent are fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of the subject to which they have called his attention, and are anxious to 
conclude an arrangement with the Government of the United States, by which 
the free interchange of the Agricultural Produce of those States and of Canada 
may be allowed, as being calculated greatly to promote the advantage of the in- 
habitants of both. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 
R 


. Bruce. 
Dr. Smith, M. P. P. Government Secretary. 


The subscriptions to the Church University, recommended by tho 
Bishop, of Toronto, in his Pastoral Letter, from which you published 
extracts, are progressing The last return that I have seen gives 
£10,920 in money, land and stock, besides 890 acres of land, to which 
no value was affixed by the donors. 

The Penitentiary Commissioners’ Report, submitted at last session of 
the Provincial Legislature, has recently been published. It forms a 
Parliamentary document of 330 folio pages, and whatever may be said 
as to its voluminous nature, the Commissioners are entitled to every 
credit for the patience and industry displayed in this protracted inves- 
tigation,and for the economical reforms they have been the means of intro- 
ducing into this important penal institution. On this point, I quote the 
opinion of the Editor of the Montreal Courier, who was among the 
earliest to call attention to abuses which formerly existed, and who 
may therefore be reasonably expected to examine more closely than 
others the result of labours, of which he formerly pointed out the 
crying necessity. 

The Toronto Glode is devoting much of its time and space to a defence of the 
Penitentiary Commissioners ; this may, perhaps, be necessary,so far as Upper 
Canada is concerned ; of that the Editor of the Glode is the best judge. But 
we can only say, so far as Lower Canada is concerned, that we have not yet met 
with one single man, who has read the Report of the Commission, who does not 
think that the Commissioners have performed the onerous and invidious task en- 
trusted to them ably and honestly; that, after the evidence laid before them, 
they could have come to no other conclusion, and that they merit the thanks of 
the country. We beg that our readers will bear in mind one fact, that the Com- 
missioners have subsequently consented to act as Inspectors of the Penitentiary, 
pro tempore, and that they are discharging the duties without remuneration— 
a thing so unusual in Canada, that it really deserves to be recorded—and this, 
too, at great loss of time and expense to themselves, for most of them live at re- 
mote distances from Kingston. But the great fact of all is, that in thirteen months 
the Inspectors have succeeded in reducing the expenses of the Penitentiary just 
one-half. The Penitentiary used to cost about £16,000 ; in the first year they 
ore down the expease to £10,000, and the estimate for 1850 is only £7,500. 
If all our public expenses could be reduced in the same ratio, and we honestly 
believe that they could, we should get on well envugh. 

Q. Q. 


PMusic 


MENDELSssoHN’s MipsuMMER Nicut’s DrEAm.—The Fourth and last 
of the present series of concerts of that most admirable socicty, ‘* The 
Musical Fund,” was given at the Astor Place Opera House, on Thuts- 
day evening. We have never seen so large or so brilliant an assemblage 
within the walls of the establishment. Every seat in the house was 
taken the day previous to the performance, and if the building 
could have accommodated a thou sand more, the applicants at the box 
office, would have been sufficient to use up that number of tickets. 
In short , the attractions offered produced a rush, and the result will be 
a large addition to the Fund. All the lobbies were crowded, chairs were 
placed in every available place, all the standing room was occupied, and 
hundreds who had paid their dollar, in spite of the warning they re- 
ceived at the ticket office, sought seats in the amphitheatre. 

The performance consisted of Shakspeare’s Play of the Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream with the exquisite music of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
The play was read from the stage by Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble, as she 
alone can read it ; and we have but space to say that, by her wonderful 
powers she enchained the attention of her vast audience for more than 
three hours, and received throughout, and at theclose, warm and 
long continued applause. 

The music by Mendelssohn is wonderful in conception. Its exqui- 
site beauty makes its importance; for, as represented on Thursday 
evening, it was a mere item in the lengthened performance. There 
were in all ten pieces, many of which are mere snatches—fugitive illus- 
trations, which would tell upon the stage, but which seem somewhat 
an intrusion—if any thing that Mendelssohn ever wrote could be con- 
sidered in that light—and an interruption to the flow of the language. 
Throughout the whole, it is evident that Mendelssohn had the stage 
effect in his mind ; he allowed his thoughts to run riot; he gave his 
imagination full play, for the fairy forms and the fantastic elves were 
visible to his eye, in their ‘gambols and their dances, in their loves 
and their spites. The overture is an epitome of the action of the 
whole play; as music it is marvellously conceived. But when its 
design is studied out; when the intricate workings of the plot are 
gradually developed in strains of the highest, the most brilliant and 
poetic imagination—of the most tender and burning passion—of the 
utmost force and grandeur—we are lulled by the buzz of myriads of 
fairy wings, the hum of beetles and the notes of birds; we sympa- 
thize with the bitter woes of Helena; we “girdle the earth” with 
Puck ; we smile as we hear the roaring of the ‘‘ sucking dove” and the 
braying of the Jackass, in such ridiculous justa-position, and we invo- 
luntarily do homage to that genius which created a work so entirely 
perfect, and an imperishable model of its kind. 

The overture was very finely performed ; the precision and delicacy 
of the violins were worthy of particular remark, for it is rarely that 
we hear so perfect a body of stringed instruments. It is, however, in- 
vidious to mention any particular branch of the band, when every por- 
tion was so ably sustained. The second piece is a Scherzo, a sort of an 
entr’acte, in which Mendelssohn has imagined the meeting and the con- 
fab of Puck with Robin Goodfellow. It is full of sprightly and deli- 
cate fancy, and quaint forms ; and it is so truly a fantasia, that de- 
scription is quite impossible. The Fairy March, which follows, is a 
fine thought ; it describes the approach from opposite directions, of Obe- 
ron and Titania. The music of the Fairy Queen is soft and luxurious, 
while that of the Elfin Monarch is quaintly discordant, with its clang 
of brazen instruments. There is not much of it, but it is a gem in its 
way. The fairy song and chorus is exquisite in its delicate tracery 
and fanciful combinations. The 4//egro Appassienato,and the Andante 








tranquillo, are in every way worthy of the rest of the work. The 


two movements, —, molto, are very short but are highly charac- 


teristic. The W g March is now almost as well known as the 
overture, and is just as perfect in its way The various movements 
express just the characteristics that we should imagine the Marriage 
Procession would display. In the majesty of the movement we re- 
cognise the Knights as they pass by—the citizens and the pea- 
sants in a quaint and rural strain. Then come the lovers—the 
Royal company are already in the distance—and now as the last 
notes die away, the joyous cortege has disappeared from our sight. 
These are no imaginary delineations of our own: they are as 
clearly indicated by the music, as the flight of the clouds shows 
the way of the wind. The treatment of this march in the orchestra 
is a perfect masterpiece of the art of scoring. The variety is as- 
tonishing ; the effects are fresh and novel, and the close with its long 
continued shake, now sustained by the flutes and other wood instru- 
ments, and now by the strings, alternating rapidly and closely to and 
fro, while the brass instruments have a short theme, which seems of it- 
self naturally to die away, is a brilliant and beautiful thought, worthy 
of the immortal composer. ; 

The Finale, dllegro di molto, is a chorus, and commences with the 
first chords of the overture : it is soft and dreamy in its character, and 
is a fitting close for one of the most exquisitely poetical dreams that 
ever Poet or Musician created. 

The scoring (partition) of the music would be a fair subject for an 
essay, offering as it does so many points of interest. It would be a cu- 
rious and interesting task to show to the public, by what means thoughts 
as delicate and as impalpable as the air, have been conveyed in so 
truthful a manner, that we can recognize their scope and meaning, and 
see, as it were, a new and delicious existence, peopled with countless 
lovely forms, and fraught with joys beyond the human reach. It 
would be curious to shew these — and then exhibit the agents by 
which they are conveyed to our minds, with such startling reality. To 
do this would tend to prove triumphantly, how capacious, how won- 
derful was the genius of Mendelssohn, who could call before us the 
world of fairies and spirits, through such coarse material agents as 
brass and strings. e would fain pursue this subject, but our limits 
are prescribed, and we leave Mendelssohn’s master-work, with a long- 
ing and loving regret, hoping to have an oppertunity to return to it at 
no very distant time. 

The performance throughout was very excellent; the solos were 
carefully and sweetly given by Mrs. L. A. Joves and Miss E. De Luce, 
and the chorusses by the amateurs and professional ladies were 
very well executed. The orchestra, as we have before said, was 
worthy of all praise. Mr. Theodore Eisfeld was the conductor of this 
most excellent performance, and it reflects upon him much credit. 

The musicians of New York owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Frances Anne Kemble, for she gave her services gratuitously. This 
noble, this generous conduct, will endear her to every class, making 
her name synonymous with charity and kindliness of heart, and will 
more certainly perpetuate her fame, than even the results of her glo- 
rious talents. After the performance a large party of the members of 
the Musical Fund proceeded to the residence of Mrs. Kemble, and gave 
her a most admirable serenade. Mr. George Schneider, with his fine 
band, played some beautiful selections from Operas in a most skilful and 
masterly manner. The kind lady, to whom this meed was due, sat at 
the window and reiterated her thanks for a compliment so congenial to 
her feelings—for music is with her a passion. Thus ended an affair 
creditable to all concerned, and the results of which will certainly have 
a most important influence upon the fortunes of the Musical Fund, for 
it has now received a powerful impulse and its course wil! be right 
onward. 

A New Viouinist.—We understand that Pau! Roultz, a violinist of 
extraordinary abilities, has recently arrived in this city. He will 


shortly appear in public. 
Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—The complimentary benefit to Mr. W. Rufus Blake, 
on Wednesday evening, has been the great theatrical event of the week. Not 
only was the house tested to its extremest capability of accommodation by the 
friends and professional admirers of the beneficiare, but we learn that hundreds 
of applicants for boxes and seats were disappointed in obtaining admission. This 
fact, with the enthusiasm, and the reiterated marks of warm personal feeling, be- 
stowed by the audience on Mr. Blake during the evening, actually converted 
what is ordinarily a merely got-up display ef courtesy to a favourite actor into a 
positive triumphant demonstration of popular feeling. Mr. Blake may well be 
proud of this closing act of his managerical career at the Broadway. The per 
formanees of the evening presented an unusual array of artistical talent. In the 
“ Poor Gentleman,” we had H. Placide in Ollapod, Blake in Sir Robert Bram- 
ble, Lester as Frederick, Lynne as the Lieutenant Worthington, Skerrett as 
Stephen Harrowby, Jordan as Sir Charles Cropland, and Whiting and Shaw, 
as Corporal Foss and Humphrey Dobbins—with Mrs. Blake as Lucretia 
McT ab, and Mrs. Abbott as Emily Worthington. With such a distribution of 
parts, it would be almost needless to add that we have seldom seen this glorious 
old comedy better performed. The performers, one and all, seemed to catch a 
portion of the enthusiastic spirit pervading the audience, and they played with a 

1 and a raciness, that was absolutely refreshing to the true lover of dra- 
matic excellence. We could not avoid being struck with the vast power that 
true wit and genuine humour exercise over an audience, when presented in 
an efficient dramatic form. Every line and each point of this well-known comedy 
told like the shock of an electric battery on the risible nerves of that vast assem- 
blage, with a freshness us if presented for the first time ; so perennial is true 
genius, so ever new and vivid are the coruscations of genuine wit set off by the 
magic powers of histrionic ski!l and talent. 

The immortal duo—Burton and Brougham—followed in “ The Siamese Twins,’ 
and capped the climax of the comic array concentrated on this brilliant occasion. 
Following in their train, came the stately manager Hamblin in Petruchio, with his 
—now the only—impressive embodiment of the bygone Kemble school of acting. 
and the dignified and talented Mrs. Jas. Wallack as Catherine. 

At the fall of the curtain on the “ Poor Gentleman,” Mr. Blake was vocifer- 
ously called before the curtain, and delivered a very neat speech in a style of 
unaffected good taste seldom witnessed in actors on such occasions. [tis a rate 
tact inthe performer to be able to relinquish the public for the private tone. 
these extempore addresses to audiences. 

At the close of the play, an interesting and exciting little episode in the inc i- 
dents of the night took place in the Green Room of the Theatre. Asplendidly 
chased Silver Cup and Salver were presented to Mr. Blake through the hands 
ot Dr. James Powell, in an exceedingly neat and pointed speech, as a token of 
regard to the ex Manager, from a number of his personal friends. The magnifi- 
cent testimonial was feelingly acknowledged by Mr. Blake, who assured the 
donors that he should proudly cherish it while living aud bequeathit as a precious 
heiz-loom to his son. This gratifying tribute to talents and worth was made 
doubly interesting by the presence of the distinguished theatrical and literary 
celebrities who crowded the room to witness the presentation. Mr. Blake will 
make his final appearance this evening, in the new successful comedy of ‘ Ex- 
tremes’’; and proceeds immediately to New Orleans to assume the stage manage- 
ment of Tom Placide’s Theatre in that city,a post which he is eminently qual- 
fied to sustain, We learn that Mr. Geo. Barrett is to be the successor of Mr- 
Blake in the stage management of the Broadway. Miss Davenport commences 
an engagement on Monday evening. 

Buxton’s THEATRE.—The continued indisposition of Mrs. Russell has left 
the manager solely to depend on the attracticns of “The Serious Family,” dur- 
ing the week. It is, however, omnipetent in its powers of drawing houses, for 
not only does it exercise its influence over the play-going community, but its fas- 
cination has reached even thenon-frequenters of the theatres, who turn out large 
ly for this special exception to their general habits. 


Astor Piace OPERA Hovuse.—This elegant and commodious house will be 
opened on Monday evening next, fora spring and summer season, under the 
management of Mr. Charles Bass, formerly of the Park, with a full and efficient 
company, capable of presenting the Legitimate Drama in a style of rare excel- 
lence. Among the prominent ‘artists engaged we notice the names of Messrs. 
Charles Kemble Mason. George Vandenhoff, Lynne, Walcott, Mrs. R- Russell, 
from the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans, and a debutante, Miss Duret, ofthe 
Olympic Theatre, London, of whom report speaks most favourably. With a 
company thus constituted, and a due regard to the character of the pieces repre- 
sented, we have no doubt that Mr. Bass’s experiment will meet with that 
cordial patronage of the public which his long-tried professional excellence and 
private worth so justly entitle him to receive from our Theatre-loving comme- 
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Notices of New @orks. 





Woman's Frienvemtr. By Grace Aguilar. New York. 1850. Ap- 
pleton.—This is & reprint of an English story of domestic life, cleverly 
told and eminently pathetic, its object being, as hinted on the title- 
page by ® quotation from Wordsworth, 


To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 


At the same time, the author does not spare the vices and the foibles of 
her own sex; and if men be not so fully or so flatteringly described as 
some of the prominent feminities, it is because she dwells at greater 
jength and with more relish upon her heroines than on her heroes, as 
might indeed have been expected from the very name itself of the book. 
But the gentlemen have no cause to complain. There is but one villain 
jn the plot; little is seen of him, and he is more than counterbalanced 
by » half dozen of very passable masculines, and two or three, whose 
characters are almost too perfect. Painting with great force and truth- 
fulness many of the ills and harassing cares of life, Grace Aguilar has 
abounding faith in the advantage of good training in youth, and in the 
gustaining influence of high principle under the severest trials and 
temptations. These honest convictions she exemplifies with much abili- 
ty through a tale of great interest, even though its veil of mystery is 
somewhat too transparent. We cordially commend this novel to read- 
ers who prefer sympathising with sorrow, to being startled by crime, 
and who think that women may exhibit as much heroism in endurance, 
as men display in deeds of enterprise and valour. It is published in 
one neat volume duodecimo. 

Tue Lire or Jonn Carvin. By T. H. Dyer. New York. 1850. Har- 
pers.—The reprinting of this work, recently published in London, will 
be hailed by large numbers of those who constitute what is usually 
termed “ the religious world”; for it is a singular fact that, notwith- 
standing all the boasted diffusion of knowledge of which we hear so 
much, theological and religious controversy are as much in vogue as 
ever. If the fires do not now blaze in Smithfield as they were wont to do, 
there is as much acrimony as ever in the purlieus of Paternoster Row. 
This work is complete in one duodecimo volume, and has a neat portrait 
of Calvin prefixed. 

CuBaA AND THE CuBaAns. By the author of ‘Letters from Cuba.” 
New York. 1850. S. Hueston.—A description anda history of this 
important colony, with an earnest plea for its annexation, by purchase, 
to the United States 

THe ANNUAL or ScientiFic Discovery. Boston. 1850. Gould.—A 
valuable volume, edited by Messrs. D. A. Wells andG. Bliss, Jun., being 
& record of all recent movements in Science and Art, with lists of pa- 
tents, obituaries of recently deceased men of eminence in those depart- 
ments of knowledge, and a great variety of information on congenial 
topics. Similar works are common in Europe, but we believe that the 
present is the first of its class got up in America. 


Lake Superior. By Louis Agassiz and J. Elliott Cabot. Boston. 
1860. Gould.—This large and handsome volume contains the result 
of a scientific exploring tour made by a party of young collegians in 
1848, under the guidance, and profiting by the instructions, of the re- 
nowned Professor whose name is given above. Mr. Cabot contributes 
a narrative of the journey, and also several extremely clever sketches 
of the most interesting localities visited, which have been very neatly 
lithographed. There are also some illustrations of the fishes and in- 
sects peculiar to that region, drawn by a Swiss artist, Mr. Sonrel, in 
the very highest style of art, and deserving consequently a special 
commendation. The Natural History of the explored region has been 
fully detailed by Professor Agassiz, and will be valued by all who share 
in his enthusiastic attachment to it, and desire to profit by his personal 
and able research. We should add for the information of those who do 
not enjoy the lwxury of an occasional lounge into @ bookseller’s shop, 
that thiS Work, according to its title-page, describes the physical char- 
acter, the vegetation, and the animals of Lake Superior ‘as compared 
with those of other and similar regions.” The entire getting up is very 
creditable to the publishers. 


Tue Art-Journat. G. Virtue. No less than three of the cele- 
brated “* Vernon Gallery” pictures have been engraved for the March 
number of this popular periodical. Pickersgill appears in ‘* A Syrian 
Maid,” a half-length Jewish damsel richly costumed—Turner in his 
well-known ‘* Grand Canal, Venice”—and Mulready with by far the 
best engraving of the three, ‘‘ The Last in.” This interior of a rustic 
school is a charming subject, and excellently rendered The poor 
truant is sneaking into school, whilst the pedagogue. with a face that 
telle a tale as well as any page of Dickens, is bowing to him with mock- 
ing and ominous solemnity. In the literary contributions, we notice a 
pilgrimage to the grave of William Penn, at the little village of Jor- 
dans, in Berkshire. This will be of some interest here. From a 
lengthened critivism on the new pictures now exhibiting at the British 
Institution, we glean amongst other items that two of the prominent 
artists of the day are combining their efforts to produce a perfect 
whole. Ansdell, who is treading closely on the heels of Landseer, and 
Creswick exhibit a joint picture, called “‘ Southdowns.” The sheep by 


the former and the landscape by the latter are blended into an admi- 
rable whole. 


Each gives each a double charm, 
Like pearls upon the Ethiop’s arm. 


How many clever figures are marred by poor accessories, and how 


often is a good landscape injured by the introduction of clumsy 
figures ! 


Books RECEIVED.—The Wilmingtons, anovel, by the author of‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham,” Harpers.—Notes on California, H. Long § Brother.—Chalmer’s Posthu- 
mous Works Vol. IX., Harpers.—Pame's History of England Vol. I., [bid.— 
Pendennis No. 4, Ibid.—Sweethearts and Wives, a comedy, M. Douglas.— 
Siukweed, Feb.. 1. Scott.—Iconographic Encyclopedia, Part 6, R. Garrigue.— 

orks of Lord Byron, Part 16 ; Frank Fairlegh, Parts 13 and i4, G. Virtue.— 


Banker's Magazine, March, J. Smith Homans. 





FINE ARTS. 

Bayye’s Panoramic Voyace To Evrope.—Exhibitions of this 
sort have become exceedingly numerous, as will be noticed by any one 
who perambulates Broadway, or casts an eye over the advertisements 
. —~ a papers, The one mentioned above is, however, deserving 
ph ae commendation, for it possesses a rare degree of merit. Its 
Subjects are well selected, in the main faithfully rendered, and in many 
parts ast off with much artistic effect. Boston, Halifax, the river Mer- 
Fs OM We and London, furnish scenes for the first and second sec- 
Paty ’ ve Sys The river Rhine amply supplies the third and 
eumane prea ren 18 much to Please and interest, and there are oc- 
pres alerted personne skill. It is true that the artist has at 
tne 6b ilar mrer$ 4 fans licenses with things as they are, such as giv- 
aque Ff ee mph: ar serena old Father Thames the hue and 
tellated Rhine through eneva, and showing the castles on the cas- 

ine throug the medium of a very powerful magnifying 
Slass. These are trifles; the general result is excellent; and we are 

nae no person of taste or curiosity can fai] to pass a pleasant hour in 
re renewing acquaintance with familiar objects, or obtaining a very 











good notion of them, if unknown hitherto. The most perfect bit of il- 
lusion in the whole is, to our thinking, the Thames Tunnel. The gen- 
eral view of London from a church tower, with which that portion 
closes, also strikes us as very clever Along the Rhine there is some 
excellent landscape painting. We cannot conclude this brief notice 
without commending the exhibitor’s skilful management of his storm 
department, conducted chiefly behind the scenes. His imitations of 
rain and thunder would make the fortune of a melo-dramatic perform- 
ance. 

Curist WeEePtInG OVER JERUSALEM. E. Anthony. A mezzotint 
engraving by A. H. Ritchie, from Eastlake’s painting. It is a pictu- 
resque rather than a forcible composition, but has been well treated 
by the engraver, and will find a place in many portfolios. 


Sacramento Ciry. Stringer & Townsend. A tinted lithograph, 
rather below our notice, were it not that the artist’s style of treatment 
accords so exactly with the character of the locality, as to be curious 
on that account. The attention to perspective and neglect of every 
other requisite of the pictorial art are really enough to create a smile. 
The view is of the kind, usually denominated “ bird’s-eye.” 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


A public meeting of the inhabitants of the city of Westminster was 
held yesterday (21st ult.) at Willis’s Rooms, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the best means of assisting in the promotion of the great exhi- 
bition of the works of industry of all nations in 1851, and to form 
a committee to carry out the resolutions which a. adopted. The 
High Bailiff, Mr. Francis Smedley, took the chair. Among the com- 

any on the platform we observed the Earl of Carlisle, the Bishop of 
je Meng the Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Ashley, the Bishop of 
Oxford, the French Minister, the Prussian Minister, the American 
Minister, the Belgian Minister, Lord Brougham, Lord W. Lennox, the 
Hon. F. Byng, Mr. Jones Loyd, Sir W. Farquhar, Lord Faversham, 
Mr. T. M. Gibson, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Mr Wyld, M.P., Mr. 
R. Cobden, M.P., Lord Ashburton, Mr. M. Gaskell, M.P., &c. 

The CuarrMAN having opened the proceedings, 

Mr. Brown, of Regent-street, moved the first resolution :— 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting that aM oe ory of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, to hold an exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Na. 
tions in 1851, is entitled to the cordial co-operation of all classes, as tending to 
the advancement of art, agriculture, manufactures, and trades, and to the devel- 
opment of th of the Britisi: nation, its colonies, and dependencies.” 

It was a resolution worthy of the Prince Consort of a wise and un- 
daunted Queen—worthy of a great and powerful nation. The more 
timid among us might perhaps fear a competition with the arts and man- 
ufactures of France and of Italy, nurtured for many ages by many mil- 
lions of Government money—with the plodding hard-headed industry 
and energy of Germany—with the beehive population of Belgium—but 
he had no such apprehensions ; and the myriads of Paisley, of Glasgow, 
of Manchester, had no such es 

The Earl of Caruisie seconded the resolution. In discharging this 
duty he must say he did not feel himself labouring under any great 
amount of responsibility. The object of the undertaking was too gene- 
rally known to call for explanation, and too generally approved of 
throughout the country to stand in need of defence. He was rota 
member of the Royal Commission to which the office had been intrusted 
of superintending the management and the execution of the project, 
and he was therefore not called upon to enlighten them with reference 
to the specific details. He could only make the most general remarks, 
and submit the most general grounds which, as he conceived, this un- 
dertaking put forward for their support. The first ground was one of 
& very general character, because it rested on the constitution of our 
common nature. He liked the occasional recurrence of celebrations, 
pomps, festivities, commemorations—call them by whatever name you 
please. (Hear, hear.) They seemed to him in accordance with the feel- 
ings and instincts implanted in the human breast. (Hear, hear.) He 
did not call to mind any country or era which had dispensed with them. 
In the primitive east, both in ancient and in our own times, they were, 
for the most part, associated with ceremonies of worship, with uncouth, 
and too often horrid rites. In more enlightened and civilized Greece 
they consisted of public games, in displays of physical strength, enno- 
bled, it was true, by the susceptibility of her people to all the forms of 
thes and beauty, and recorded inimmortal song. (Hear, hear.) Among 





the sterner Romans, they generally accompanied the long train of mar- 
1 triumphs up the steep ascent of the Capitol, or the more degrading 
spectacles which summoned the men, and, alas! the women, of Rome, 
to witness the dying throes of the gladiator, or the bloody struggles of 
captives and wild beasts. In our own age and country they naturally 
wore a softer aspect ; but still, in his judgment, had been too much con- 
fined to the easier and wealthier classes, or connected with the pursuits 
of frivolity and dissipation. (Hear, hear.) It seemed, therefore, but 
natural and becoming at the period of the world at which we were ar- 
rived, that industry, that skill, that enterprise should in their turn 
have their own ovation, their own triumph, their own high holiday 
(hear, hear); where the workmen and workwomen of the world might 
enjoy a day’s pause from their engrossing toils for the purpose of seeing 
what their fellow-workmen and workwomen were doing and could do 
all the world over (hear, hear); that they might see, not barbaric rites, 
but useful inventions ; not exhibitions of physical prowess in the prize 
ring or the foot race, but results which interested the mind and elevated 
the soul (hear, hear) ;—not suppliant provinces and chained captives, 
but the ewer of peace and of civilization (hear) ;—not crowded sa- 
loons and heated theatres, but an arena where all ranks might mingle, 
where all might learn, and all might profit by what they saw. (Hear, 
hear.) This was one of the grounds which the undertaking put forward 
for support. It might be reckoned one, perhaps, rather of a sentimen- 
tal and fanciful character ; he would proceed to one somewhat more 
practical. The exhibition, carried into effect on the scale proposed, 
would give people in all pursuits and professions, in all classes and cal- 
lings, the opportunity of examining and ascertaining methods by which 
the work which formed the daily business of their lives might be ex- 
ited, facilitated, assisted, and improved. (Hear, hear.) Of course 
e could not presume to classify all the kinds of production; but he was 
happy to learn that a full classification was under the consideration of 
the commissioners, and would shortly be submitted to the public. 
(Hear, hear.) There might be the textures which best suited the cli- 
mate in which we lived. There might be the tools and implements cal- 
culated to lighten or shorten labour. There might be the discuveries 
in mechanics which should mould to the purpose of man the unvaryin, 
attributes of matter, space, and time (hear, hear) ; discoveries of which 
we, perhaps, had long been in the unconscious need, but which had long 
been beneficially adopted in other countries. He could not but look 
forward with pleasure and hope to the evidences which our countrymen 
would afford of the distinguished progress they had made in the pur- 
suits of civilized life, and especially in those which interested most _ 
manently the wellbeing and comfort of the millions. And though he 
could not forget on this occasion, as he could not foget on any occasion, 
his long connexion with a district which had attained a marked eminence 
inall these departments of production—the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
region of our cutlery, of our hardware, of our great woollen and worst- 
ed manufactures—yet he must say, that he not only anticipated advan- 
tage to the country from our victories on this occasion, but also from 
our defeats. (Hear, hear.) It was only when we could compare and 
put side by side what we could not do and what we were not with what 
we could do and with what we were, that we could attain the true mea- 
sure of our superiority and of our deficiencies. (Hear, hear.) We 
were somewhat too apt, until disabused by positive experience, to sup- 
pose that we were of necessity and of course, to use @ homely expres- 
sion, the cocks of our own walk. (Hear, hear.) Nations, equally with 
individuals, should say, after Brutus,— 
I should be glad to learn of better men. 


(Hear hear.) He believed that in this world consummate excellence 
was only tu be attained—save inthoserare developments which formed 
the exception and not the rule—by strenuous and long sustained efforts, 
by competition, and by the force of that reaction which follows upon 
occasional disappointments, (Hear, hear.) In order to secure the uni- 
versality of interest which he hoped the exhibition would inspire, and 
the full benefit he hoped would be the result, it was essential that the 
accomodations provided, both in point of dimensions and of convenience, 
should be on a very large scale (hear, hear) ; and in order to secure 
that adequacy of accommodation, in order to make the exhibition wor- 
thy of the illustrious Prince who made the suggestion, and of the em- 
inent persons te whom the development was confided, it was essential 











that it should meet with a co amount of a 
t 


public 
liberality. (Hear, hear.) The country, moreover, owed it to 
the a should be full and complete. ear, hear.) He had:no 
misgi on this point. And here let him remark, that in to 
the ordinary sources of aid, there was one other source on which they 
relied, and, on the other band, one to which they did not at all logk ; 
and, first, as tothe latter. This nation invited all the nations ef the 
earth to competition. But, though it invited them and their represen- 
tatives to be competitors, it did not invite them to be contributors tothe 
preliminaries. (Hear, hear.) The competition was to be internetogel 

the preliminary arrangements should be wholly national. (Hear.) The 
country entered into the lists of competition with all the world, but it 
did not forget that it had to dise the duties of hospitality. (Hear, 
hear.) With regard to the extraordinary source whence they hoped for 
aid, he should at once explain it by stating his gratification to find that 
a committee of ladies had already been organized, and would shortly 
put forth an appeal to the women of England, of all classes, to aid them, 
each according to her means, in making the preparations for an exhibi- 
tion in which the pliant industry of our country-women would oceupy 
a distinguished position. (Hear, hear.) Let him add a word as to the 
moral ground on which this undertaking appealed to the community. 
He shousps it never judicious to exaggorate the moral effects of causes, 
and he felt that we must never expect to put an end to the evil habits 
and inclinations of mankind, and, among r evils, finally to terminate 
the desolation and bloodshed of war by other motives and influences 
| than the highest ; but, in the complex machinery of the world, there was 
much good to be done in this direction by causes and influen- 
ces, and these, therefore, it was most desirable to enlist on their side. 
(Hear, hear.) The olive branch was of —— growth, that we 
should neglect no opportunity to drop its , or to train its suckers 
and its tendrils. (Hear, hear.) As one of these secondary causes, he 
considered that the proposed exhibition was eminently calculated to 
promote and harmony among the nations. (Hear.) Good offices 
would be mutually exchanges valuable acquaintances would be made, 
intercourse, to be again and again renewed, would be commenced. (Hear, 
hear.) This once effected, we should have an increasing dislike to cut 
off the supplies whence we found such good to come to us, so much re- 
Sgveams comfort, benefit, and enjoyment. (Hear, hear.) To take higher 
ground ,— 


Lift not the spear againet the Muse’s bower, 


was the ~ of nature; and he felt that we should have a repugnance 
te establish hostile, antagonistic relations with nations and races 
whence we had seen to issue happy applications of industry, glorious 
discoveries of science, bright emanations of us. We should instead 
fearlessly and hopefully throw open our doors to the ition of 
the world, proud to conquer, but gracefully submitting to defeat, in 
the benignant and bloodless rivalry. (Hear, hear.) He could not 
better sum up all he had said than in the words of Pope, who, a cen- 
tury and a half since, thus exhibited at once his excellence as @ poet, 
and his discernment as a prophet. 


For as the balm shall bleed and amber flow, 
The coral redden and the ruby glow, 

The pearly shell its lucid orb unfold, 

And Phebus warm the reddening orb to gold, 
The time shall come when free as seas or w 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And seas but join the regions divide ; 
Earth’s distant ends our glories shall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to meet the old. 


(Hear, hear.) They had the happiness to see present many of the re- 
presentatives of foreign nations (hear, hear), through those repre- 
sentatives they gave an anticipatory welcome to their countrymen and 
their native productions. Let him add, with reference to that new 
world to which the poet referred, that he had uniformly experienced 
the utmost kindness and good will among all classes of its inhabitants ; 
and he rejoiced at even the slightest circumstance that might contri- 
bute to cement the link which united our two great nations. (Cheers. ) 
The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 


The French Ambassador, M. Drouyn de L’Huys then, in very excel- 
lent English, moved the second resolution :— 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the opportunity given by this ex- 

hibition for the intercourse and pooanlel rivalry of various nations be the 
most effectual step towards the accomplishment of universal peace throughout 
the civilized world.” 
He remembered with pride, that the first exhibition of industry, though 
on a less extensive scale, took yee in France, (hear, hear); the ex- 
ample was speedily followed by neighbouring countries. England, 
carrying out the idea on a larger basis, generously called upon the 
manufacturers of the whole world to vie with each other on the same 
field, and on eq terms, for prizes open toall. There could be no 
better place than this city, the commercial metropolis of ee 
wherein to erect the gigantic building in which the arts and industry 
of all nations were army | to display their rival wonders, and to re- 
ceive the reward of their skill. “tear, hear.) A half-century ago a 
prince of the house of Coburg headed a warlike coalition of princes; it 
was now the higher and vers fortune of a prince of that house to 
head a muster of the industrial forces of the world (hear) ; to have his 
name inscribed ona banner, not blown with the wind of war, but 
fanned with the gentle and genial breeze of e. (Hear, hear.) He 
most entirely concurred in the sentiment of the President of the French 
Republic, that such an exposition as this was really, and truly, and 
effectively a con of peace. (Hear.) 

The Bishop of London seconded the resolution. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously, as was the next, moved 
by Mr. Graham and seconded by Mr. Miller, tendering loyal gratitude 
to Her Majesty for having issued Her Royal Commission, contri- 
buted to the funds for defra, ~~ expenses of the exhibition. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassador, said—The fourth 
resolution, which I have the honour of recommending to your adoption, 
expresses an earnest hope respecting my own and the other countries of 
the world ; the hope “that all foreign nations will cordially promote 
the endeavour of England to carry out an undertaking in which all 
nations have an interest.” Gentlemen, I believe this earnest hope is 
well founded ; I bea ps will express it unanimously on this day, and 
T am sure the echo will come to you from all parts of the world, and 
the chorus of the mse of nations will speak as harmoniously 
as forcibly in reply. You could not well expect to hear such a reply 
earlier. Some of the most important principles for carrying out a len 
of such immense magnitude have only been proclaimed this day, and I 
understand the summary of the practical regulations for the execution 
will only be published and circulated at the end of this w The ex- 
pressions of this meeting will go along with them over ‘face of the 
civilized world, and the answer will soon come, in the a vr. 
thy and acknowledgement and of active co-operation, You have a 
right to ask me the reason for anticipa' so much confidence 
such a result. My confidence, then, is fo: upon a general princi- 
ple, in the truth of which I firmly believe, and to which all I have heard 
to-day from, in particular, the noble Earl and my right rev. friend, gave 
a powerful confirmationin my This pyre is—appeal frankly 
and nobly to the reason and to good will of mankind, and mankind 
will answer you accordingly. 

Reason and goodwill are, thank God, as deeply seated in the human 
heart as the instinet of self-preservation and self-interest are. Who- 
ever proposes something based upon those eternal motives will find an 
echo in the human breast. Now, itis easy ty prove—and it must be 
clear to every foreign observer who has followed attentively the origin 
and progress of this great national movement—that the plan proposed 
here is not useful to you alone, but to everybody, and that it isas rea- 
sonable and noble asit is useful and calculated to promote your material 
interests. It addresses itself to the best feelings as well as to the most 

eneral interests ofthe other civilized nations. Allow me, now, to ad- 

ress some words to you respecting the special reasons for this my con- 
fident hope. They are, in the first place, the true liberality and gene- 
rosity and the universality of the plan. The Earl of Carlisle has pro- 
claimed, and your applause has sanctioned, the great ‘inciple—the 
admission is universal, the undertaking English : the exhibition is in- 
ternational, the subscription for it national. This is a noble principle, 
and the only one worthy of the object and of yourself. The mse 
will be corresponding one. The world, which has been your will 
ask you to be theirs in their turn. You intend to admit, free of duty, 
all products of foreign industry for the exhibition, as far as they are 
destined for this purpose only. Well, the same will be done to you in 
the future exhibitions on the continentof Europe and in the United 
States of America. Now, this your spirit of true liberality and - 
deur does not surprise one. trig stay at Birmingham and Man- 
chester I have had the opportunity of seeing with admiration how soon 
and how thoroughly all local and class interests gaye way to patriotic 





feelings. The heads of the most extensive manufactories might have said, 
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—** We have the first , we possess the market of the world: we 
have nothing to , but we may lose our pre-eminence by some > 
tunate and man of enterprise, who may gain the prize, 

with it acquire the erodit.” Iam sure this would have been a 
very shortsighted policy ; but, it must be admitted, it is in itself a very 
natural consid ion for those who are in such eminent positions. I 
therefore rejoiced the more to see your first houses everywhere the first 
in promoting this national object. This generous spirit is to me 
@ guarantee that the whole vast undertaking will be carried out in a 
truly liberal manner ; and such a spirit must insure to you the cor- 
dia] support and co-operatior of all other nations. And, indeed, there 
cannot bea greater proof of the prevalence of this spirit than in your 
calling upon all the nations of the earth to be your guests. It was 
quite right that you should take the lead in a proposal which must form 
an epoch in the history of modern commerce and industry. You de- 
served to have that honour and that glory; and in doing so you do a 


Shee k. Som o Prussia gave the first example of an ex- 
bition of all eanines of industry for the whole of Germany, whether 


belonged to the Zollverein or not. What Prussia has done for Ger- 
iene dei for the world. God bless youforit! It was very 
natural that you should do so, in the consciousness of showing by such a 
exhibition your superiority in the processes of manufacture and 
tion. The noble earlon my right has said, and I have heard it 
stated by other English authorities, that you think yourselves you will 
be beaten by foreigners in some branches ; and if that is to be, I trust 
my countrymen will be among those to whom you yourselves award 
the honour of pre-eminent merit in oneorthe other branch of produc- 
tions. For there may be much national difference as to taste ; but the 
inventor and producer of every country will think an honourable ac- 
knowledgment of his merits the highest honour that can be bestowed 
upon you. For you have the commerce of the world, and you have the 
means of producing, acquiring, and enjoying, and therefore of knowing, 
what is best anywhere in its kind. But, whatever the result of inter- 
national competition for pre-eminence may be, I am sure of two things 
—first, that you will be the first to turn into a triumph every such de- 
feat, if any there be, by your doubled efforts to improve upon what you 
see others have done before you, and thus give a good example to others 
to do thesame with the same eaergy and perseverance. Secondly, I 
am sure that in all cases you will prove yourselves superior in applyin 
to general usefulness, and thus improving and in diffusing over al 
classes of society and over all quarters of the world, the benefit of what- 
ever may be invented by others. 

But, gentlemen, it strikes me your vast undertaking has also a po- 
litical and a still higher and, if [ may say so, humanitary character, 
and these features will not be the last to be acknowledged and hailed 
by the other nations and secure their zealous co-operation. Allow me 
to say a few words about these two points in conclusion. All epochs 
and eras in history have their peculiar signs and symbols. There are, 
I am sure, many present here who recollect the Congresses of Princes 
of former periods. They began by Congresses of mighty Emperors for 
ambitious paves and prospective warlike expeditions. Then, after 
the had been secured, followed more peaceful congresses of prin- 
ces for the preservation of the same. They did not produce, however, 
the desired effect, nor were the people very much satisfied with their 
results. Now, the symbols of the new era are peaceful associations for 
useful and intellectual purposes and general improvements. Such are 
the scientific and European congresses of learned men of all nations. 
Lastly, we have had congresses for the improvement of prisons and for 

ace itself. Sir, all nations want peace, but peace, like all other 

eavenly gifts, must be nursed and cherished sedulously, reverently, 
incessantly. Peaceful meetings of nations for practical purposes and 
social improvements are the natural signs, yea, the necessary pledges, 
of peaceful dispositions among the mighty nations of the earth; and 
there was the other day a clause adopted in acity meeting which bears 
immediately upon this question. The only machines and instruments 
to be excluded from this universal exhibition are those of destruction. 
I remember that it was remarked, as a striking circumstance, in 1844, 
when that So gown German exhibition took place to which I have al- 
ready alluded, that the Prussian Government, in looking out for the 
best public building in the capital to be selected for that exhibition, 
chose the famous Arsenal of Berlin. Thus, this magnificent building 
was emptied from top to bottom for that purpose, and the products of 
qosests industry became, for months at least, the inmates of the store- 

ouse and very sanctuary of war. The trophies of victories yielded to 
the trophies of peace and industry—this was taken, and I think justly, 





as a good signal of the tendency of the age; but, Sir, the principle you 
have lately sanctioned holds out a lasting protest against war and strife. 
You have by that act expressed the siguidcant principle that the arts 
of destruction ought not to be encouraged by national exhibitions and 
es. You have banished a'l warlike inventions from the universal 
of the industry and art of the ei: world. Gentlemen, I 
am not over-sanguine in my expectations. lly appreciate what has 
been said by the noble earl on myright. Thereis, and always will be, 
a mighty counteracting power of passions and evil desires; but there 
is a rational hope of gradual progress: and, perhaps, the happy con- 
summation is nearer at hand than we believe. It is my firm belief 
that every good thing will be done whenever it can be done; and it 
can be done whenever the conviction becomes general among good and 
wise men that it ought to be done. I, therefore, would say to you, be- 
lieve firmly in these principles, and act boldly up to them, and be sure 
beforehand of the grateful acknowledgment and sympathy of all nations. 
They all want peace; and their immense majority strive and yearn no 
less for order in liberty, than for liberty in order. For, gentlemen, 
the whole spirit of the undertaking calls our thoughts to something 
which appears to me even higher than what is generally called politi- 
cal relations. It may, under Divine Providence, become a signal pro- 
— in the great cause of humanity, of civilisation, and, therefore, of 
hristianity; and as such it has been warmly taken up and recom- 
mended to your best sympathies by my right rev. friend, who has 
shown on this occasion—as in the whole course of a holy and active life 
—that his mind is equally open to the excellencies and beauties of the 
classical world and to the elevating and comforting truths of the Gos- 
pel. And do you not think it is a sign of the times that the Consort of 
the Queen of this mighty empire should have been the first to conceive, 
and the most zealous to promote, this universal meeting of civilized na- 
tions in this marvellous metropolis ? that the Queen herself should 
come forward with her mighty word and a glorious example? that this 
idea and this proposal should be taken up so energetically throughout 
this mighty empire,as a great national cause ? that the dignitaries of the 
church should vie with the statesmen, the nobleman with the manufac- 
turer, and the artisan and operative with the master, in supporting it 
as & great national and social question, as a good work for everybody ? 
that all nations should be ready to hear the aznouncement with joy and 
sympathy and honest rivalry, only two years after one of the greatest 
and most extensive and deepest commotions of European society arose, 
and when the waves of that modern deluge have not yet subsided? 
I see already, with the eyes of the mind, hundreds of thousands of the 
most ingenious and enlightened classes of all civilised nations assem- 
bled, first here, in this ark of social order during the last deluge, and 
on this rock of true liberty; and later at Paris and in the other capitals 
on this and the other side of the Atlantic. I see the visitors admiring, 
not only the cattle show and the implements for agriculture, and the 
whole phalanx of the machinery of industry, but also the masterpieces 
of genius and taste. The visitors will be greeted, also, first here and 
then in the other countries, by the most modern productions of the 
Thorwaldsens, the Mendelssohns, and the Balfes of the age, and the 
will visit and appreciate the noble institutions founded by the Howards 
and the Wil rces of each nation. I see, in my mind, everywhere 
the wise and men of all nations successively meet in assemblies 
more enl and elevated than those of the O'ympic games, and ex- 
change with each other wise thoughts and fruitful speculations. And 
ore not see, with me, how the walls of separation, unfortunately 
more or less connected with nationality, must fall down, not only 
before the t ts of general industry and rivalry, but before the ir- 
resistible so: of common feelings of brotherhood, of a consciousness 
| every i. on its da _ to ng Bw same glorious race of a 
y ennobling progress, of a leavening of the things of this world with 
something higher, and freer, and nobler, and everlasting ? Do you not 
see how uw | prejudices and evil fee , Still separating nations from 
nations, brethren from brethren, will disappear before such an effusion 
of light and community, like spectres and demons of night? Go on, 
then, gentlemen ; take the lead in this noble career. Europe and the 
Whole civilized world has its eyes upon you: you have undertaken a 
Work of astounding magnitude: carry it out in that noble spirit in 
which it has been conceived and hitherto carried on. Your resolutions 
will fly over the face of the world with the wings of the press, and with 
the of the eloquence of the noble peers and the right reverend 
prelates, and of the prephetic words of your poet. Go on, give out the 
word of friendship and peace to all nations, and the good men and good 


women of all nations will say, Amen! and the angels in heaven wiil 
say Amen! too. ¥ 
r. Assorr Lawrence, the American Minister, seconded the re- 
solution. He had observed with deep interest the commencement and 
of this great proposed international industrial convention. 
He had watched it from its inception, and he begged to say that the 
mind that conceived this t project, as well as the individuals who 
had nearly consummated the preliminary arrangements, demanded his 
most profound respect and admiration. (Cheers.) He appeared there 
as the representative ofa youthful but great nation. (Cheers.) He 
came there to offer his thanks to Prince Albert and the British poome 
for the magnanimous and glorious opportunity they gave to all man- 
kind tocome here upon this occasion. Upon the part of the people of 
the United States he came here to stretch out the hand of fellowship 
to the British people. He looked upon this great proposed convention 
as tending to something more than merely to improve ourselves in the 
industrial arts. He looked upon it as a great world’s practical peace 
convention. (Loud cheers.) What was required at this period but in- 
ternational communication? (Cheers.) Let the people of all nations 
see each other face to face. Let the nations of the earth meet here in a 
country renowned in arts, in literature, in science, in almost everything 
that elevated the condition of man. It was becoming in this nation that 
it should make this proposition ; and it commended itself to him by the 
fact that it was likely to become diffused throughout the world, that it 
was not selfish, but broad as the world itself. (Cheers.) So far as the 
people of the United States were concerned he was quite sure that they 
would receive the proposition, not only with favour, but with gratitude. 
(Cheers.) Although young, he believed that they would present the 
roduce of their ingenuity and labour here: and, what was more, he 
Believed that the men of the United States who should have wrought 
the articles to be presented would present themselves here also to the 
British people. (Cheers.) He did not speemene that in the arts, or 
the sciences applied to art, the people of the United States could teach 
the old states of Europe much ; but they could come here and learn; 
though at the same time he believed that they might present something 
that would be commended by their noble ancestors, and such as they 
would not be ashamed to recognize as the production of their children 
on the other side the water. (Hear, hear.) He looked upon this great 
scheme as introducing into the world an era such as had never before 
occurred. He might truly say he was not over sanguine with regard 
to the results of this exhibition; but unless he were greatly mistaken 
the world would agree that this great meeting, when it should take 
lace, would recognise the dignity of labour, promote commerce, and 
ecome the great civilizer of man; for not a ship sailed from this or 
any other country laden with the products of art and labour but was a 
missionary for the civilisation of mankind. (Hear, hear.) He was a 
romoter of peace and goodwill to man. (Hear, hear.) It was, in his 
judgment, the true policy of the whole world to maintain peace, and he 
repeated that it was only necessary for the nations of the earth to un- 
derstand each other by ON together to ensure the preservation of 
enduring peace. (Cheers.) In conclusion he begged to express his 
thanks on the part of the people of the United States for this noble pro- 
ject of international communication. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Lord BrouGHam moved :— 

“ That this meeting views with great satisfaction the opportuuity that will be 
given for the promotion of science by a comparison of the merits of those inven - 
tions which it is hoped will be foand in the exhibition of 1851.’ 

The Belgian Minister, M. Van pe Weyenr, seconded the resolution. 
This was the noblest appeal ever made to those gifted with the genius of 
ofinvention. The present age exhibited a most admirable contrast to 
the ages in which great inventors wrapped up their discoveries in the 
veil of mystery, keeping them almost secret from the world ; whereas 
the inventors of the present day, more sensible of what they owed to 
mankind and to themselves, made all the world share in the great re- 
sults of their discoveries. (Hear, hear.) He had full hope that what the 
observation of the pendent lamp at Pisa had been to Galileo, and to the 
world since his time, the varied observations presented by the exhibi- 
tion of 1851 would be to the attenive and observant minds of our man- 
ufacturers, our merchants, and our artisans. (Hear.) 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Bishop of Oxrornp moved— 

“That this meeting is of opinionthat all rs, especially the working 
classes, will be paeeren | benefitted by such exhibition as that of 1851, from the 
tendency it will have to bring into general use the best productions.”’ 

Lord Asuuey seconded the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Lesiie moved— 
“ That this meeting is of opinion that the funds requisite for corsying ont the 





a splendid exhibition. The hurricane, the tempest, the bellowing of the 
surge b on the shore—nothing. can give an idea of these unceas- 
ing detonations, that are heard even in Naples. The earth trembles un- 
der one’s steps, the mountain L pay to pieces, and then is launched from 
the mouth of the volcano, as if in defiance of Heaven, a torrent of red- 
hot stones, that rell back in fiery showers. In the hollow of the moun- 
tain the lava has dug itself a double issue; it escapes by two distinct 
craters. Itis a stream of fire advancing ; its waves are calm ; they 
roll on slowly ; but nothing can resist them. Does the lava meet any 
obstacle—it winds round it, wraps it in its folds, and then, serpent-like , 
smothers and swallows it. Thus have we seen disappear before our 
eyes @ house and a large number of trees. Families were flying away in 
terror, bidding a sorrowful farewell to their ruined abodes. Whilst the 
lava, yielding to an irresistible impulse, thus accomplishes silently its 
work of destruction, the volcano still spits out its foam, and from the 
two peaks of Vesuvius the eye beholds the billows of fire gliding 
along and bounding like the cascade of atorrent. * * * * * * 
“Some hundreds of curious spectators assisted at this exciting specta- 
cle, amongst whom were a certain number of English women, distin- 
uished by their habitual recklessness. The Spanish Ambassador had 
himself carried there in a litter. It is ramoured that several lookers- 
on have fallen victims to their imprudence ; and some are said to have 
been killed by an explosion—amongst others a Polish gentleman. A 
young American also, who could not be restrained by the advice of his 
guide, had his arm broken by a stone. We saw him coming dewn the 
mountain in search of the services of a oT and were pleased to 
meet, some minutes subsequently, with a French medical man in th 
crowd.”—Courrier des Etats Unis. 
A correspondent at Naples writes on the 12th ult. :— 
“ Atthis moment the Royal palace is between two fires! About a fortnight 
ago a shock of an earthquake was felt during a great storm, and a few days since 
the store of coals (250,000 quintals) became ignited. They were deposited in a 
vacuum extending from the arsenal to the palace of the Prince of Salerno, a vast 
hollow like the catacombs ; of course all the inmates immediately decamped, and 
the sapeurs pompiers are at work, having cleverly run up a wall to save great 
part of the coals from igniti possible. On the other side is Vesuvius in fall 
eruption, presenting a finer spectacle than has been witnessed for many years. 
The lava flows in a north-easterly directon, over the estate of Prince Ottiano, 
doing great damage. 
An IrnisH Hisrorican Revic.—The Duke of Devonshire, on return- 
ing froma late visit to his estate in Ireland, brought back with him 
that very curious relic of antiquity the crosier of the ancient Bishops 
of Waterford and Lismore ; which came into his Grace’s hands, we 
believe, with the property of the Boyles, Earls of Cork. It is of bronze, 
ornamented with enamel and beads; and if it do not belong (as some 
antiquaries contend it does) to the eight or ninth century it is certainly 
not of later manufacture than the very commencement of the twelfth 
century, the reign of Henry the First. It has been privately seen by 
not a few Irish antiquaries, who are of opinion that it is of the work- 
manship of that country ; and the Duke has kindly consented to its 
exhibition at the Society of Antiquaries in London, on an early occasion, 
in order to ascertain the decision of that learned body as to its precise 
age, and the part ofthe world where it was made. Itseems clear that 
it did not come originally from Italy.— Globe. 











Tue Ruvupptan Royat E:strepprop. —This is perhaps the most 
ancient musical celebration inthe world. The old Welsh bardic cele- 
brations are known to have been held with great solemnity and the forth- 
coming Rhuddlan Royal Eisteddfod is the legitimate successor of along 
line of these festivals. It is upwards of three hundred years since a 
musical eisteddfod was held by royal commission at Caerwys in the — 
of Henry VIII., presided over by Richard ap Howel, of Mostyn. His 
son William Mostyn, presided over another bardic congress in the same 
town, in the reign of Elizabeth. The ancestors of the Mostyns have 
had the gift and bestowal of the silver harp on the chief of the faculty 
from time immemorial. The silver harp won by a Flintshire bardin 
the reign of Henry VI.,is now in the possession of the Hon. E. M. 
Lloyd Mostyn, and will be worn by Lord Mostyn at the approaching 
eisteddfod, over which his potas | will preside. Athong the prizes 
will be one of ten guineas, proposed by the Liverpool Welsh Choral 
Society, for the best composition on Can Dehoraha Barac—J udges 
v., 1, 2,3, 45, 12, 20, and first part of verse 31. Apremium of two 
guineas will be given for the second best.—Liverpool Journal. 


Tue Pustic Generat Srarures.—The following are curious sta- 
tistics of the public general statutes, showing that during the six cen- 
turies terminating with 1800, there were enacted by the nglish Par- 
liament no fewer than 6,847 acts or — and in forty-nine years 
since 1800, 5,846; making together 12,693 acts of Parliament for the 
“ good of the country!” Of these 12,693 acts, 7,610 have totall ceased 
to operate ; and the residue, viz., 5,083, are still extant, and some of 





exhibition should be provided by the voluntary liberality of allclasses o} com.- 
munity, aud not from the public revenue. ‘That this meeting e 3s to use its 
strenuous exertions to promote the success of the exhibition by every means in its 
power, and that for this purpose a committee be now formed to aid in the collec- 
tion of subscriptions and to afford any other assistance the commissioners appoint- 
ed by Her Majesty may require.” 
Viscount CannincG seconded the resolution. 
The CuarrMan said, these resolutions met with his most cordial ap- 
probation, for he was convinced, so careful were the Government of the 
revenue of the country, that unless they received contributions from 
all a they should never have had an exhibition at all. (Cheers and 
laugh. 
The resolutions were then carried unanimously. 
On the motionof Dr. Lancaster, seconded by Mr. FreeEMAN, acom- 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen was appointed to carry out the objects 
of the meeting. 
The High Bailiff of Westminster, Mr. Brunel, and Mr. Colnaghi 
were requested to act as treasurers, and, after defraying the expenses 
sanctioned by the committee, to pay the balance of the money received 
to the treasurer appointed by the Royal Commission. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the business of the meet- 
ng which then separated. 
aaane its progress subscriptions were received, amounting to nearly 
0007. 
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SuBsCRIPTIONS TO THE INDUSTRIAL ExursiTion.—In addition to 
upwards of £13,000 already advertised in the London lists, we notice 
the following—The Council of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales for the 
Duchy of Cornwall, £250, the East India Company £500, the Duke of 
Sutherland £200, the Marquis of Westminster £150, the Attorney- 
General, Messrs. A Gibbs & Sons, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Rosse, Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., Sir M. Montefiore, Messrs. Stevenson 
& Salt, the Duke of Buccleugh, Messrs. Robarts, Curtis & Co., Messrs. 
Walkers, Parker & Co., Messrs. Twining, the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
Messrs. Leaf, Coles & Co., and Lord Blayney, one hundred pounds each, 
Longmans, the publishers, £50, and Richard Cobden, M.P., £30. There 
are many sums of £50, and on the whole, the list looks promising. 





ADULTERATED CRITICISM—PUFFING MADE EASy.—The following pa- 
ragraph is taken from a London weekly paper of the 16th ult. 


‘In the Morning Herald of yesterday, a curious question is raised 
respecting certain facts of theatrical management. The manager of 
Drury Lane has attached to his bills a series of extracts, purporting to 
contain the ‘ opinions of the press’ on the subject of Fiesco; and, ac- 
cording to the extract from the Herald, that journal stated that the 
version was brought out ‘ with great discrimination as regards choice : 
for it is well calculated to serve the cause of Legitimacy.’ The Herald 
of yesterday repudiates this extract, and reprints the notice referred 
to: which says—‘ An English version of Schiller’s Fiesco was brought 
out at this theatre last night, with small discrimination as regards 
choice ; for it is by no means calculated to serve the cause of Legitima- 
cy.’ Hereupon, and oe another similar point, issue is joined. The 
printer of the Drury Lane bills seems to have been a blundering per- 
sonage; but there is method in his wanderings, for he only blunders on 
the side of his establishment.” 


Whilst on the subject of puffing, we cannot avoid noticing, another 
novelty. Before us lies an invitation, printed on beautifully embossed 
paper, to attend a “friendly supper” to be given on the occasion of 
opening a new shop in Broadway. Who knows all the honours that fall 
to the lot of Editors and Penny-a-liners? In the present case, how- 
ever, we fear that other avocations will keep us away ; in addition to 
which, we have more to do with what is in men’s heads, than with what 
is on them. —_— 

Eruption or Mount Vesuvivus.—A letter from N aples on the 10th 


ult. says, « It is almost by the light of the lava that I write you these 
lines. I have passed a portion of the last night near the summit of the 





voleano. For three days Vesuvius had been rumbling and promising us 


these even are of doubtful operation. The 5,083 extant statutes con- 
tain, according to an ave E computation which has been attempted 
to be formed, about 50,000 clauses; of which, again, about a third part 
is inoperative. The aggregate legislation of the first six centuries only 
exceeds that of the last forty-nine years by 1,001 chapters. But, in 
reality, the latter period exceeds the former very considerably, for 
some single modern statutes, and even single clauses, embody the sub- 
stance of two or more prior acts. The number of acts altered in each 
successive session in modern times has ranged from 20 or 30 to 100 or 
more. In one memorable session (6 George IV.) there were re aled 
or affected, by express recital, or by implication, more than 1,000 prior 
laws. 
Tue Irish Estates of THE Corporation oF Lonpon,—London 
subscribed sixty thousand pounds to carry out the project of James the 
First’s Plantation in Ulster, and the estates were divided among the 
twelve principal companies of that city. The latest reports show the 
present division of this property. The Goldsmith’s Company have let 
their land in perpetuity, and their income is £4,500. The Grocers 
Company hold 15,000 acres, which yield a rental of £5,000 per annum 
The Fishmongers hold 18,000 acres, which yield £7,000 per annum 
The Haberdashers hold 27,000 acres, bringing in a rental of £10,000 
per annum. The property has been let in perpetuity, and is at pre- 
sent possessed by the Marquis of Waterford, one of the best landlords 
in the United Kingdom; consequently, the tenantry are comfortable, 
and the sums paid hy new tenants for old leases or holdings are very 
large, which shows that there is confidence between landlord an‘ 
tenant, and that the lands are not rack-rented. The Skinners derive 
£11,000 per annum from their estates; the Merchant Tailors, £6,000 
per annum; the Clothworkers, “5,000 per annum; the [ronmongers, 
£5,200 per annum; the Mercers,, £8, per annam. The Vintners 
receive only £212, owing to their having let tneir 25,000 acres in per- 
etuity. On this last estate the cabins of the labourers are miserable 
in the extreme: they are literally hovels. The Salters enjoy «n in- 
come of £12,500, and the Drapers £10,500. Altogether, the twelve 
princi»val companies in the metropolis hold about 260,000 statute acres 
of land in Ireland, the rental of which is upwards of £80,000 per 
annum. 


Important Discovery.—Mr. Smith, of Deanston, has made an 1m 
portant discovery in the treatment of the fleeces of sheep, whereby the 
fleece of the living animal is rendered repellent of water by a simple 
and cheap process, so that the sheep ure defended from the pernicions ef- 
fect of wet, whilst the natural emanations from the body remain un- 
checked and the growth and quality of the wool are improved. The ef- 
fect of this water-proofing has been practically tested on some of the 
most exposed sheepwalks in Scotland, and with singular success. This 
process, it is expected, will effectually supersede the laying with awd 
and butter, and other salves, at one third of the cost, whilst the ager 
will be preserved white and pure. Though the laying or salving 0 
sheep hitherto has been applied chiefly to flocks on mountainous and = 

sed situations only, it is believed that the new mode of treatment wi 

found beneficial to flocks on the most sheltered and southern pas- 
tures, and that it will go far to prevent or mitigate that Gestructivs 
disease, the rot, which is neither more nor less than dysentery, cause 
by the continuance of wet weather, whereby the fleeces of the sheep 
become soaked with rain, and produce the same effect as is produced = 
man by wet clothing. It is also presumed that this mode of ee 
will lead to the successful introduction of the Spanish sheep ant . 1 
Alpaca, which are known to have suffered from the prevalence 0 - 
weather in this country.—Engiish paper. 








estion of considerable 


The Screw PropetLeER.—On Monday last a ved before the Judicial 


interest, in respect to steam navigation, was argue 
Committee, at the Privy Council-office, Whitehall, Lords > a. 
Campbell, and Langdale, Dr. Lushington, and Mr. Naa tt — h 
being present. An application was made by Sir Fr _ — 
ger, on behalf of the patentees of the screw propeller, ev an ex <A 
sion of their patent, which expires in May next. The evidence w 





to prove that no less than 30,000/. had been expended in building the 
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perce , to establish the| were sold by auction at the park of Monceaux, in Paris, lately. The | Seacon Croft, the canon in residence, assisted by Mr. Austin, the surveyor to the 
Archimedes and in defray mye we eA ite wan at aiinetell Tas highest price obtained was 3220f for an | Cathedral, carefully deposited the colours, now historical recordsof a stirring 


inei , that al no 
COT ea ptof-war and 100 mercantile steam-vessels Se bod 
less tructed already upon this system, not more than two or three had 
ot for the patent license. These evasions had been occasioned by the 
= ficting claims of five different patentees ; but, as these have now 
= ited in one association, it is expected that all who have adopted the 
oe of the serew propeller will have to poy for their licenses, As the 
Admiralty are interested, either directly or collaterally, in this ques- 
Acmto the amount of about 25,000/., Sir John Jervis, the Attorney-Gen- 
Ho’, assisted by Mr. Crowder, Q.C., opposed the application for an ex- 
‘tension of Mr. Frank Pettit Smith’s patent ; but after examining Cap- 
ten 3 Chappell and Crispin, R.N., and Messrs. Brunel and Galloway, 
tains ir Lordships decided on granting an extension of five years 


jneers, thei _ . 
cote Smith's patent upon certain conditions ; and there is now there- 


ir pros 
a not the whole, of the licensing moneys to which they are un- 
questionably entitled.— Times, Feb. 13. 
Joun Knox’s House, EvinsurGH.—In the same city, after a long 
truggle with the authorities, an architectural document of great value 
n the eyes of those who look back with pride on the religious history 
of Scotland, is finally preserved, by means of a public subscription,— 
7 hich, however, webéhlove, has not reached the amount that the commit- 
bee of conservation desire for all the purposes which they have in view, 
The house of John Knox, which stood in the way of certain contempla- 
ted embellishments of the city,-—and was therefore doomed to demolition, 
like any other material thing, before the law of Poe = in a 
spirit which strikes one curiously, in connexion with the particular ob- 
ject as at once anti-reform and somewhat idolatrous, been snatched from 
the common doom, to be erected into a monument in honour of the great 
Reformer :—aKnox shrine. The house isto havea custodian, pai } for 
showing the relic to the public ; and, as we understand the matter, it is 
intended, with that thrift which makes an unfailing qualification of Scot- 
tish enthusiasm, that a portion of the house shall subserve certain pur- 
poses of eneral archeology—the Reformer’s study and the room in 
which he died being more particularly held sacred to his memory — 
Atheneum, Feb.16. 





PropriaA Qu® Marisvus.—It is curious too, and worthy of a pas- 
sing remark, that women have achieved success in every department of 
fiction but that of humour. They deal, no doubt, in sly hum orous 
touches often enough ; but the broad J pe gga of that great domain are 
almost uninvaded by them ; beyond the outskirts, and open borders, 
they have never ventured to pass. Compare Miss Austen, Miss Ferriar, 
and Miss Edgeworth, with the lusty mirth and riotous humour of 
Shakspeare, Rabelais, Butler, Swift, Fielding, Smollett, or Dickens 
and Thackeray. It is like comparing a quiet smile with the “ inex- 
tinguishable laughter” of the Homeric gods ! So also on the stage,— 
there have been comic actresses of incomparable merit, lively, pleasant, 
humorous women, gladdening the scene with their airy brightness and 

gladsome presence ; but they have no comic energy. There has been 
no female Munden, Liston, and Mathews, or Keeley,—Edinburgh Re- 
view. 





Courts or AssizeE, CANADA West.—The Courts of Assize, for civil 
and criminal cases, in the several counti s of Canada West, are fixed 
for April and May, according to the following arrangement :— 


County of York, The Hon Chief Justice Robinson : Toronto, 6th May. Ozford 
Circuit, The Hon Chief Justice MacAulay ; Hamilton, 15th April, Simcoe, 30th 
April, Woodstock, 7th May, Guelph, 14th May.— Western Circuit, The Hon Mr. 
Justice McLean ; Sandwich, 22nd April, London, 29th April, Goderich, 13th May 
— Midland Circutt, The Hon Mr, Justice Draper : Brockville, 22nd April, K ings 
ton, 26th April, Picton, 23d May— Home Circuit, The Hon Mr. Justice Sullivan ; 
Niagara, 2ad April, Cobourg, 18th April, Peterborough, 1st May, Barrie, 15th 
May—Eastern Circuit, The Hou Mr. Justice Burns : Perth, 22d April, Bytown 
29th April, L’Orignal, 14th May, C ornwall, 20th May. 





New Docks 1n THE THAMEs, oprosire Woo.wicu.—Steps have 
been takenin Parliament to forward this measure, the incorporated 
subscribers being Messrs. E. L. Betts, S. Holditch, T. Hayne, R. W. 
Kennard, R. Till, J. J. Cummins, and T. W. Harby. Proposed capital 
£400,000, in 20,000 shares of £20. each; power to borrow £133,000. 
Mesers. Peto, M.P.; E. C. Mangles, Kennard, Till, and Cummins, to be 
first directors. Land to be taken not to exceed 200 acres. Therates 
not to exceed those paid in the port of London. It is understood that 
the Admiralty have directed a survey to be made. 





Revenues or Mission any Societ1es—The London Missionary Socie- 

y commenced its @pérations in 1800, and up to 1849 it had apeaiind 
£1,922,346. 186 2d. The Baptist Missionary Society commenced also 
in 1800, and ¥p to 1842 it had expended £620,431. 11s. 6d. The Wes- 
leyan by ya Society commenced in 1803, and had expended up to 
1849 £2,269,855. 9s. The Church Missionary Society commenced in 
1805, and had expended up to 1849 £2,153,750. 18s. 1ld. The Society 
for Saypye Christianity among the Jews commenced in 1809, and up 
to 1849 it had expended £694.720. lls. 4d. The British Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews commenced in 1845, and up to 
1849 had expended £12,028. 10s. The British Missions commenced in 
1819, and up to 1849 had expended £169,965. 15s.9d. The Moravian 
Missions obtain an average {income from England of £3,000 a-year, 
which, for 50 years, is 150, The city of London Missions (Home 
Missions) commenced in 1836, and to 1849 it had expended £114,811. 
14s 10d.; total, £8,007 ,921. 11s 6d. To which must be added the income 
from all sources of the Society for the Pro tion of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts during the same period, £3,000,000. Grand total, 
£11,007 ,921. 11s. 6d.—Preston Guardian, 





Minor Items oF REVOLUTIONARY ExPENDITURE.—An idea of the 
extent of the mischief committed during the days of February may be 
formed from the fact that the court of liquidation of the Civil List is 
about to sell by auction 50,0001b. of broken glass and crystal, belong- 
ing to the furniture and services of the old Palais National. Broken 
porcelain has been already sold for 6,000f.— Galignani’s Messenger. 





Dr. Acuiti1.—At the Episcopal Chapel in West-street, St. Giles’s, 
on Sunday last, before reading the General Thanksgiving. the officiat- 
ing minister made the following unusual announcement :—‘ A person 
desires to return thanks to Almighty God for deliverance from captivi- 
q in the enone of the Inquisition at Reme.” It was at once known 
that Dr. Achilli, who had arrived in England the night before, was in 
the chapel.— Times, Feb. 19. 





_ THE “ QueEn’s-avenve” ar Winvsor.—Just previously to the 
“parture of the Court from Windsor Castle to Buckingham Palace a 
a avenue of trees was planted in the Home-park, leading from the 
Ded, al residence to the terminus of the London and Windsor Railway in 
Vatchet-lane, which is situate jus: beyond the walls of the park. The 
pit Will consist of between 30 and 40 trees—the Pinus Deodare ; 
7 , Tom the well known and rapid growth of this description of fir, a 
ra avenue will be formed in the course of a very few years. The 
we \ the Queen’s Tree,” was planted by Her Majesty, close to 
Tre het-lane, his Royal Highness Prince Albert planting ‘« the Prince’s 
alk Opposite the Queen’s ; and in a line with the Prince Consort’s 
. Pre ae also planted by the Princess Royal and Pr‘ncess Helena and 
re —— The trees planted by the Prince of Wales and the 
dot ess wey were in a line with Her Majesty’s. Each of the Queen’s 
lena ed visitors at the period and several of the Royal suite also 
of the aoe — the required number had been completed. By means 
on free = pans which has been formed Her Majesty can now pro- 
e Castle, through the Boyel domain, to the railway termi- 


ee having totravel more than 100 yards on a public road.— 


Beret ER BURGH.—We have much pleasure in being able 
or returning from B, ow intention of Her Majesty, either in going to 
From the preparation. moral next autumn, to visit Holyrood Palace. 
With the providin - reported to be under consideration in connexion 
Majesty and the Court mom modation, there is a probability that Her 
jesty has never yet been ween ® few days at the Palace. Her Ma- 

r yet been within the walls of Holyrood, although on the 


occasion of her first visit to Se ; 
view of its exterior. Setmen she drove past in order to have a 





bom Repivivus.—This well known theatrical and ti 
onda publi. "He wast dees ee him-—is once more efure the 
* ° er, la 9 
teak lectures on Shakspeare and the f or Ue, James's Theatre, 


tage, with pictorial illustra- 





Louis Purppe’s Srup.—Twenty race-horses, 


English chesnut mare, 11 years old. A yearling colt bred at Meudon, 
was purchased for the President of the Republic at the price of 1526f. 
A two-year-old bay filly was likewise purchased for the President of 
the Republic at 1870f. The sale produced 25,000f. (A very small sum.) 





A Rai-roap 1w Sparv.—The great work of a railroad between 
Madrid and Seville is about tobe commenced by a Spanish Compaay, 
organized and chartered in 1845. Spain has been hitherto so backward 
in any enterprises of this description, that we hail with peculiar plea- 
sure symptons of serious movement. A French engineer has the princi- 
pal charge of the works. 


Recrorsuip or MArgiscHau CoLtuece, Aserpeen.—The Students 





t of that gentleman and his supporters recovering ® | four nominees have 


are already astir rding the election of Lord Rector. "The names of 
een mentioned,—the Duke of Argyle, Sir Robert 
Peel, J G. Lockhart, Esq., and Thomas Carlyle. 





T. H. Sarrornp, THE MATHEMATICAL Genivus.—In the month of 
April last, we published a lengthened account of this very remarkable 
boy, who has attracted much notice in New England. The articles 
were headed, “* An Intellectual Prodigy.” A late number of the Bos- 
ton Times thus speaks of him. 


‘** This remarkable mathematical genius, who has attracted so much 
attention by the early development of his peculiar powers, is made the 
subject of remark by Prof. Pierce, of Harvard College, in his report to 
the Visiting Committee of the Lawrence Scientific School. Safford at- 
tended the Professor's lectures on Analytical Mechanics, and showed 
himself perfectly competen: to master this difficult subject of research. 
Up to this time, he fully realizes his early promise of extraordinary 
_— as a geometer, but his friends notice with alarm that his body 

oes not keep pace in growth with his intellect, and that he is not gain- 
ing that robust health so necessary to a strong mind. It will be re- 
membered that he is under the charge of Edward Everett and Professor 
Pierce, and is supported by the liberality of gentlemen in Boston 





A TrurH ror THe Times,—It is a curious fact in the grammar of 
politics, that when statesmen get into place they become often oblivious 
of their antecedents, but are seldom forgetful of their relatives. —Punch. 

‘Our Latest” rrom Rome.—Letters from*Rome of the 8th instant 
announce the return of the Pope to his capital as definitively fixed for 
the Ist of April.—Jbid. wee 





Mr. Wacrer BELVILLE, THE ACTOR, SOLILOQUIZING BEFORE SHAKS- 
PEARE’s Bust.—*‘ Immortal bard, indeed! ! I should just like to know 
ay you would have been, my buck, if I hadn’t—but no matter.”— 





A New Brince ron Westminster.—It is stated that it has been deter- 
mined to take down the present bridge at Westminster,and that a new one 
is to be erected some four hundred yards further from the Houses of Par- 
liament, in order to heighten the effect of those elaborate specimens of 
British architecture The new structure is to be low and straight,suppor- 
ted by gothic arches. Plans for the erection of first-class dcatol, 
or semi-detached houses, forming a line of streets up to Buckingham 
palace, have, it is also said, been approved. 7” 





. } ) 

Roya. Kinpness.—We are happy es able to Mate that ihe 
Queen has been pleased to give the sum of £20 a-year, from the privy 
purse, towards the support of a school which was opened some time 
since by a few benevolent parties in a destitute district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Balmoral. We understand also that her Majesty has con- 
siderately provided comfortable cottages and gardens for several poor 
cottars8, whose old and frail habitations have been cleared away, to make 
room for some improvements near to the castle.—Vorth 0% Scotland Ga 

zette. 


THe Montep Aristocracy.—We believe it is no longer a secret 
that it is Her Majesty’s gracious intention to create Mr. Jones Loyd a 
Peer, by the title of Baron Overstone. 








Water ror Lonpon.—Amongst other schemes, we observe one for 
supplying not the Metropolis alone, but Manchester and other Midland 


cities from Bala Lake in Merionethshire by means of pipes alongside | made 


the rail-roads already in existence. Bala Lake is one thousand feet 


above the levelof the Thames. 





AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE cominG.—Capt. Matthews, who succeeded 
Capt. Hosken in the command of the Great Western, brings out the 
new iron steamship City of Glasgow, intended to trade between Glas- 
gow and this port. 

Saint MicuHaev’s Mount 1n Dancer.—That beautiful and ro- 
mantic object of local and national interest St. Michael’s Mount is like- 
ly to suffer serious injury. It has been found that the foundation of 
the Eastern part of the castle, on its summit, has failed, and that the 
portion resting on it is likely soon to fall, and to involve a considerable 
part of the remainder, it is feared, (including the beautiful and inter- 
esting Chevy-Chace room,) in its fate. It is said that no attempt at re- 
pair is intended, but that the weaker portions are to be taken down, in 
order that their fall may not destroy other parts which may with care 
stand longer. We trust it may not be too late to save from destruction 
one of the most beautiful objects and most interesting antiquities of the 
kingdom.—Cornwall Gazette. 
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THE CoLours OF THE 3lsT REGIMENT.—On Monday last, the day follwing 
the fourth anniversary of the battle of Sobraon, the old colours of the gallant 31st 
Regiment were, by permission of the Dean and Chapter, placed in the nave of 
Canterbury Cathedral, immediately above the marble testimonial, executed by 
Mr. Richardson the sculptor, to those of the Regiment who fell on the Sutle j 
From the records of the regiment, about to be published by Mr. Cannon, of the 
Adjutant-General’s.office we find these colours were presented in 1827.at Meerut, 
in the East Indies, by Lady Amherst, lady of the Governor-General of India, 
The colours w ere borne through the Affghanistan campaign, in 1842; and the 
Sutlej, in 1845—46. In this last cainpaign 26 officers and upwards of 600 men 
were killed and wounded ; and at Sobraon, both officers bearing these colours, 
viz., Lieutenant Tritton and Ensign Jones, were mortally wounded, a8 recorded 
on silver plates inserted on the staves. On the return of the regiment to Eng- 
land, new colours were presented by his Royal Highness Prince George of Cam. 
bridge, at Dublin, in 1848. Subsequently, Lieutenant Colonel Spence, till latel 
commanding, in the name of the officers, offered the old colours to the Dean oan 
Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral, to be placed over their testimonial ; and it 
having been unanimously resolved to receive them, the sculptor, by order of the 
officers, and accompanied by Lieutenant Timbrell (who, it may be remembered, 



























f : : aap i 
of the ex-King Louis Philippe, forming the Ruan. Monten 


was dangerously wounded at Sobraon), in the presence of the Venerable Arch. 


ast, solemnly but quietly, and without either or parade, over the monu- 
ve s0as pay way tointerfere with the prt cae Pa 


add tothe 
appearance of the testimonial and nave of the Cathedral. Noes, Yath 


An OFFICER FROM THE Ranks.—“ Captain Simeon Hirst, formerly of the 
Rayel Horse (Blue), died from apoplexy on the 11th inst, at Brentford- 
bri ige, the resideace of his son-in-law. He enlisted in the Blues on the 27th of 
September, 1798, at the age of 18, and serving in all the intermediate re- 
tired with the rank of Captain on the 27th of May, 1842. He was high ly esteem - 
ed for his eminent abilities and unwearied zeal in his profession. for which he 
was ly adapted by the natural comeliness of his person, his gigantic sta- 
ture, commanding aspect. There are many still living who well remember 
the peculiar notice bestowed upon the deceased by George III, who, at his 
weekly inspection of the regiment at Windsor, would lay his Royal hand upon 
the adjutant’s shoulder, and say, “ Hirst, thou art the finest man in my army.” 
The school, of which he was no unworthy pupil, claimed Sir John Eliey for its 
master ; and those who remember that gallant officer well know that the soldier 
whom he hononred, esteemed, and promoted could be no other than the best. 
The high state of discipline and efficiency to which the regiment was brought, 
whilst ba in Hirst was its adjutant bore ample testimony to the judgment of 
Sir John Blley.”—U.S.Gazett 16th ult. 

THE LATE QueEN Dowacer.—lIt is rumoured that her pepe the Queen 
Dowager has bequeathed the sum of 10,000/. to Ly pa ord Frederick 
Fitzclarence, G.C.H.. co:nmanding the south-west district. 


Obituary. 


John Mirehouse, eq. the Common Sergeant of the City of London. The 
learned gentleman was chosen as Common Sergeant to the City in the year 1833, 
so that he has held the important office about seventeen years. The <opeymens 
of his successor is vested in the Court of Common Counc\|—At Exmouth, aged 75 
Rear Admiral Stupart—At Honiton, lately, Rear Admiral T. Grouabe—Commdr. 
R. Willcox after 21 years service afloat—Retd Commr. R Coates. 


& 








A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted for an English lady, who has resided 
some time in Paris, and is equal to the instruction ne agua Bo a finished ofeceinn, > 
cluding Italian and German. The highest testimonials given. Address Frederick L. 
chester, P.O., New York. meh 23—3t 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HE POWER OF MUSIC. painted by W.S Mount, executed by Leon Noel Size, 19 
by 15inches. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 00. 

MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! acompanion picture to the above, by the same artists, Same 
size. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever ed so much popularity and excited the admiration of 
every beholder as the above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 

GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted Vv had de Trobriant. Each copy, 
colored, $3 00. This is the most interesting view ever published. 

VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Koliner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, comprisin re et 
Saratoga Springs, Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb o Gen. George ke., 
&c. Each number, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, $5 00. the views may be 
had separately. 

Just published, a beautiful portrait of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
peing te only go" likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever pu Each copy, plain 
1. Col » $2. 


Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, . Co.. respectfully inform the public that have al on 
hand the lar; wp Rae ate Be of French, English, and German prints tog thee in the United 
States, and that their Paris house has e such arrangements as toforward all the novel- 
ties to the New York house previous to their publication in Europe. meh 16 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS, 
TO SAIL Sru OF APRIL. 
HE new and very elegant packet ship CCEAN QUEEN, Robert H. Griswold, com - 


, 
mander, is intended to sailas above, her regular day. This splendid shipis about 1200 
tons burthen. . Her acc dations and e quip are no: surpassed by any ship out of this 








rt. 
Pijor freight or paseage, apply to the commander of the ship, or to 
mech 16—4 JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South Street. 





“TRY THAT YOU MAY KNOW, THEN SPEAK AS YOU FIND “ 


DISCERNING PUBLIC may see gratis at my office a list of the names and address of 
500 persone, to all or any of whom — Lg Bn So be ache ge F 
1 . that it is entirely true any y may, 
ae ashing of her family, however tan in one hour at A 


mp ry are 
shrge & 
Regis- 


Syere tee ‘clothes, the person an : it; nora 
c or 3 
of a better colour, and remain longer clean ‘those 


addition to the testimonials from General Tarior, numerous C 
Victoria, 1 refer to the of the 












laundress papers—C 

gencer, New York Daily , New York Path-Finder,' 

ter, Fairfax News, pel po, Shs Ib 
Kinderhook Sentinel, ; 

Lan Union, Cincinnati Germantown Bangor Ad tiser, Maid- 
pe men Lenny Ae <= 7 tty — Almanac, d City Examiner, 
omy —s. wunagere | we Biinobeck — a ss St. Lt ye Beacon, 
Free Mountaineer, Ballivan County Wh Port Tobacco Times, The , Savannah 


lican, Vineyard Gazette, Scioto Gazette, Mother’s Magazine. 
Po RE a ES 
ve such references. } na 80 a can 
stand it. The followin Yea copy of the letter sent by Queen Victoria’s Laundress 
elvetree. 


| eee aye considerable hesitation your plan of washing was tested on some articles of Her 
8 satisfac 


pie Seas wpe aeons ae. a “e 

peci the w: ve submitted to Her Majesty met 
decided approval. Your plan is now pureed in all the laundries of Her Majesty's Ss. 
po wi.) ofthe great saving of time and labour it effects, than of the beautifal 
colour it ensures. 


lhave pleasure in testifying to the extraordinary merit of your invention, and wish it the 


success it deserves. Tam, &c., 
‘ MARIE GASPARD. 
| Chief Laundress in the household of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Sent by mail in a sealed envelope on receipt of the price, $1. Be to call or send 








only toH. TWELVETREE, Room 23, No. 80 Nassau Street, New York, where testimonials 
ond specimens may be seen. mech 9—4t 
THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 
S NOW OPEN at the Art-Union Bu 497 Broadway, from9 A. M. OP.M. The 
collection embraces the Sacred Lesson, ercy’s Dream, Christiana and 
the Eighth, Lady Jane Grey in the Tower, Roman Penitent, Alms Gi more than 
other works. ingle admission 25 cents; season tickets 50 certs. 12 1-2 cents. 
mch 9 





VOYAGE TO BUROPE. 


ORES EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway 
Bayne’s original celebrated series of tic Panoramas, entitled A voyage to Europe, 
vi Lon- 


embrac ificent views of Boston, its harbour, Halifax, the Atlantic, 
den, trom the Thames (passing under the bridges), and ending with a magnificent view of 
the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly iluminated, and both banks of the beau’ River Rhine 
exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, hes ym 
Washington, to upwards of 309,000 persons. Admission 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 
Doors open at 6 1-2; commence moving at7 1-2. An exhibition on Wednesdays and Satur 
day afternoons at 3 o’clock. g—4t 





THE EYE. Re 

Dp WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs 
that the unprecedented success ng his treatment of the various 

incurable) diseases of the oe, an with confidence to refer such of the who 
may Se umnegpaiated with him his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to nume- 
rous patients in the first class of roy he invites those who are in want of Ar- 
TIFICIAL Eyes, to call upon him, having just imported from Parisa most beantiful selection 
and new make, which he wi!! insert so as to resemble the organ and defy the strictest 
scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made for a re; supply, the Faculty will be fur- 
nished with them upon low terms. Office hours 9 to 8." A pam with remarkable cures 
by Dr. W., can be had yratuitously at his residence, march 9—6m . 


CHEAP EDITION—FIFTY CENTS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON FRIDAY. 
BY G. P. PUTNAM. 


The Great American Romance. 
KALOOLAH. 


An Autobiographical Romance. By JonatHan RoMeR. Edited by W. S. Mayo, M,D. 
New and cheap edition, 8vo. double colamne—50 cents. 
ALSO—A Librar y EZition—1 vol, 12mo. cloth—$1.25. 


“ Mr. Mayo may henceforth claim afront rank a the world’s writer’s of fiction, and 
America may be proud to cal] him her son.”—C ial Advertiser. 


“ Picturesque and forcible, the characters strongly marked and well drawn.”—Journal ef 











“The crack book of the season.”— Washington Union. 

“ Well written, and full of life and animation.”—Baltimore Patriot. 

“ Really one of the most bewitching books of the day.”—Cambridge Chronicle, 

“Five hundred more lively pages we have seldom read »— Albion, 

“ Itis one of the very best books of the kind ever written.”— Hvening Marrer. 

“ Itis decidedly the novel of the season, and of seasons yet to come.”——Conserd Journal. 


“ Pull of stirring incidents and startling transactions and the author displays no mean powe 
n describing character ard scenery.”—London Morning 


TO NEW YORK MERCHANTS. 


COUNTRY SEAT TO LEASE on the Passaic River, being the pro rty of a gentleman 
AS to Europe, on business; it is the third house from the Newark Brid , on the Hudson 
County side, about 7 minutes walk from the Railroad station, 

The house is ofS stories, well finished, double gee Od plate glass in the story , 
cellars, stables, numerous out-buildings, 8 acres of rich ,andaw in front, “ 
den of fruits and vegetables. For compactness, and affording all to be desired ina healthy 
country residence for a business gentleman, this seat is . On the 
45 minutes places the resident in the 7 of New York, and the Railroad offersa 
times each day, and once in each week a car runs at night to accommodate by return those 
desirous to attend public amusements in New York. More jand can be had if required. 











Inquire 79 Nasean Street. New York, 3d floor, front. meh 9—9 
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pat March 23 

















TYPE FOR SALE. 
F BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 1,000 pounds. Will be divided if re- 
A oT Price low fox cash. ant 





NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. BELLIS. 
Author of ‘‘ Social! Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes,” &c., &c. 


Just Published the First Number—Price 50 cents—to be Continued Monthly. Mrs. Ellis® 


MORNING CALL ; 


A Taste Book or LiregatTurRe AND ART. 


It will be conducted by Mrs. Ellis, and open with a new work of fiction deseri ptive of 
domestic life, from her admired pen. Tales and sketches, by the ablest authors of the day, 
in he pease, we which will be further illustrated with engravings by the most emi- 
nent modern oy Spent prey that can interest the mother, the wife, and the 
daughter; in soanteien wih fine arts and elegant literature. 

” JOHN TALLIS & CO., 


mch 2—6t 16 Jokn Street, New York, and L London. 


THE NEW YORE JOURNAL OP MEDICINE. 
FOR MARCH, 1850. 








D this day, No. 41, for March 1850, of the NEW YORK JOURNAL OF ME 
DICINE AND ” THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES, Eéleed by 5.8. Perle, LD, She 





nal munications 
of ot Medical Sciences from the ae S of the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, 4 = 


= by the arg by Stephen W. Williams, M.D.——Successful removal of — Tumor 
Vas mee + Section, by W. H. Van Buren, M.D. port on Prema- 
ot ~ induced od ecoemant § of contracted evecticlealiny: , by F. Ww. W Bluchford, M.D.; 


Re ver Baptaderocrats ethos Fed ae fs the Reporte ‘contained in the 2d volume 
ical Association, oa. egemer with bibliographical No- 
Retrospect as usual a large 





Subseription, $3,00 per annum. Single copies 56 cents. 
mech 2—4t 


R. F. HUDSON, Acenr, 
89 Wall Street, Jauncey Court. 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
Beshts BY HYPERION FL FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 





inslow Lewis, the eminent Physicians Boston 
Tell show te einen tno is held by the scientific hp enna yatabyapen Oh pad 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 


Wm. Bogle,—Sir : repenption inven invented by you for the hair, has been satenively 


Mr. 
used family, and they give lt ve it the decided over all other compositions of the 
nO vigoreios nr the hair, clears the skin of al impurities, without 
any 


Itimate deleterious “aean, od are so frequent! tof many well 
Prodacing any imate ltr * WINSLOW LE 18. 
pensable article for the Latin it keeps the hair in place and curl, and 
suln or parting of Finials hon ton Gasket cad toatl” Hee aalanoe shape tos Soondaion 
of a good of hair, 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
delightful ar icle is totally diferent and far superior to natin invented for shav 
tar the tees of it ie derived from the Amnale, 0 © Cnep plant, Calforn 


rties have the purest oa nourish 
ad ling riaton, and be om, na creamy iather, which 
ite done in elegant os some many s0 vod ~ d~- of the “ ol 
Itis uw for case roug! 
ready” done up in elegant trie, eulculated liber fr he rea 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
radicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
a bloomin Tris is oom efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and Taste of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
annie eee yining.: ey th but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in al] 
cases, re m mts, 
— WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 


277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


To be had, aleo, of the Princijal Dru, ts in-every Tewn throughout the United States 
and Canadas. ‘ est sl * march 2—ly 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
January, 1350. 











BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 





of the Royal Licentiate of A 
Mite toade a hy fies an usualy and yt © consulted in Piare daring the folowing 
rs. Pee eee srereer oof oo 
GEE -Datahs kes, 22 -occcccoccdetectctcocdecnsle 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan5—ly 
HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., ofahere and Sepetters of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Warerooms 2% Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would calithe attention of admirers of this basutifalinctemens, to the 
elegant collection he has for sale. comprising every — in styleand finish. ‘ran 

hislong experience in the first establishments in Enrope, he le to produce instruments 


of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, qe with such improve- 
ments as fit for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can recei Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 


mail. 
by the first authors, received Sue arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and pesatved. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIBTY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
4ND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 











NEW York. 
John § S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
— Barclay, , Bache Tn 

fc vers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorham A. W. Ro J. Dillon. 

William Van Hook, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mel : Dr. J: H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
Tara Wh her, Benjamin Seaver, 
Whitney, ’ E D. Brigham 
Dexier, Eh. Grattan HB. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


a. photo containing the remium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
Si cal examiners, und ty Report oor 1849, ea een be had free of charge, on application at 


Ww 
pest of tee cnbinnd 2 paltemnennty invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local Coeseare, 9° (aaae~seriatlo always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


rwise. 
days are allowed, - each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


nited States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 





where all business 
ing thereby every -) advantage ef prompineas and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, it, dec. 

Medical iners attend daily, at at one o’clocx. P. M., at 71 Wall S 


Exam and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be ressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General tom 5 
r an 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL.—£600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. | Sebastian G. Martinez, E: 
Thomas ag Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Faq. 
John Cattley Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 


Rev. Willian: Fallot M.A. 


George Green, E ae 
Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Phyatelan ete Wra: ws 
ers, Mesers. Glyn, Halifax, Mille, & Co. 
On Insurance for the ane of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or re- 
main as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 


George H. Weatherhead, Esq. 











c. J. HOLT'S . 
we yemarcs ee yy SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturing turing. purpos 
Manufactory 51 83 Hammersley Street. In boxes of 30 pounds and and in 
681 Broud way, C. @. Dengan, 217 Siontiee dian Hope, 131 
fend ., corner Broskway and Broome, and other respectable Gro- 
ee oe Benard beving, leased this rece’ 
Of LETTING it for ds to 
‘0. 55 West, nen ye 4 w. 
REMOVAL. 
RICHARD BELL, WII.LIAM McLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 
HN removed to 43 Wall Street, where they continue to draw on the Bank or Britisu 
Nortn America, Lonpon, and the Branches in the Canapas, New Brunswick, Nova 
Sc ota, and by dy Sav mye go 
Also, upon the Banks of the ProvinciaL Bank or IReLanp and the Nationat Bank oF 
> ad paren Ss or collect Bills of Exchange on England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
So oatitish P in North America. feb 2—6) 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
H. E. Montcomenrte, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 


jan 19—ly 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
informs the inhabitants of the ofthe city, that h 
rof bis Coal Yard ai 95 Ststh Avene, aoe E GA Bivedh, where be 
aoe adapted GS _ ake z- Peach 0 orSTove 
sigh Wind Li rerpont Orel adapted for tne Rano, FUmn ~ : 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Si flabor and Laight 8th Street, and 402 Washington — =" 
BDWIN FERGUSON, 








Premiums be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annual! 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Merope. waa ¥ 
in New York. 


Referees 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov, of State of N. Y. autho mee A.B. Consul- 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. os Gallatin 4 = 

j "Phillips Phenix, 
John Cryder, Esq. 


Samuel rinnell. Bea? 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


Heary Grinnell, 
New York Medical Examiners 
goum C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D.. 473 Broadway, 
¥. U. JOHNSTON, Esq, M. D'’752 Broadway. 


Standing Counsel.. +»-Hon, Willis Hall. 
Solicitor.....0.-.00+ Albert Gallatin, Jun. 


Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esq. 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., 65 ea emert, 
New Yor 
te CaLirornia, AND Speciat Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE 
jan 5 





MIUM. 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
Ts COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Com is well-known to wu 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— er 4 nae © 





BROWN, BROTHERS & 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT ebay yt ‘ “00, 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. jan5 JOHN J. 
my le—ly 
R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS ey A ew ber of desirous 
gthomecives in the art of Public Speaking una Resting nag hy se THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
—s S his “ * ESTABLISHED 21st aucusT, 1847 


alse mad 
ms 3 has San artangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
—— aes apply to Mr. Howes, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage oo ocnggaraer aed 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 343 Broadway. 


ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and (com Beoks. Together with 
LAs An Beelish works of general interest, The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 





Sy Beebe yey yy ate Pere, cxane whish ese the viene 
4 wlio, ke, Ke., and a select A pane» A literature. cs 5: 
jan 19—tf 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF PINE ARTS. 
sh EXHIBITION of Poastoggty by Artists of the above School 
Wine Chu Church of an pry ed between onal tap te wots, will _ 
main aan epee until further noti M. clock, missi 
Season tickets 50 cents. Caplecens 12 2 cen ate "— — kh 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT PR scage vege 4PERIENT 


coipaetie ot 


Aperient. 
Sizer Aperien nev ivan ozeas of act's the stomach and 
usual Costi the ‘ Se’ 
the = Heartburn, veness, &c., Saoee Ree ik 


oie : however, in “which 1 core re etaseastnene 
your Aperieat to chi hare realy taker i, and 


a tod 
lose. To pe yy —— 


is offered to the rive it Claim to general notice - mocr wich 
ve ita 

port.” nei [Signed] sn T. DEXTER, MD Tee M 

arren 

New York, March Ist, (843. 


To Mr. James 
pared and ‘vholesal Spek re, ‘ARRANT, Druggist potheca- 

ry, ee’ Grocan - fa, > waa 

Also for ; 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 53) Broadway. 189 Broad. 








sale at 110 


way, 10 William st. , No. 31 st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
, Savannah S: 
Semsse ke! -¥,.- faced Hendrckaon, Sara ickles 


CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; vied ty yore J. 4 Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
leir; Physicians @, oO. Reilly and W. G. Dickinso: - : onl 
HIS COMPANY is pre to y Nod masta UPON Lives, and transact any business 
ey a + the val value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase Unsapeiiion 

1 kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

“+ addition ~\ the various advantages offered a, other Companies, the Directors of this 
Cc d, from the ecient of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
Pound > ban. much a o- which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 

preset pan cost ; Assurances, Survivorshipe, or Endowments for a emailer 

or fearty, a m, and oun ng increased ANNUITiES, Whether imme- 

for. Tew sum bd ja vested with them. They can also point to the 
of peculiar mperuanse - —— Assurers, as it enables 

~ 3 rers to phen ihe over the Company, and acceptance of healthy 


‘howen bed oe Petes TH wrrnocr rticipation in th fits of th 

rances WITH or UT pa n the profits of the Com 

the premiums may pe pala in half Ly) eet y Or quarterly instalments ; ph the HALF CREDIT sys. 
TEM i having been sorts t will be given for one half of the first sevEN 
Premiums, secured wu APY policy ene. 


pean) Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 




















Age. With | Without — ae. Age. With Without , Half Credit. 
| Profits its. Profits. Profits. eeeccececccs 
15 1131 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 eo-e 45 S171 340 374 
3 229 50 4131 817 ll 414 
% 293 56 5178 419 li 5 34 
35 2167 60 71010 6 91 6132 
The above rates, Fo: Participation and Half Credit, will, upon composted, be 
found to be LowER than For Life without similar tables of — Paty Office at ae Given Aa 
tT oar ee, wile the assured - oo three-fourths of the Sissies profit of 
Ree fe of Rate, : Prospectuses, Forms of Application, — any further information, can be 


hans aqey eh of the 

ye Ley Odicers already appointed. 
Bronte cecbecccbcccoccse William Mulsheads.cvccsccccsccecccccsccocccces . 
: cvccccebecseoccoccocces SAMS COTI7ON.s..00 SSerecce 


POO ORO HM LOOP Owe Sere seers eweEeeeee® 








so Be - James flamiiion: vestusseees 
- Dr. Alexan ier And 
- Dr. 8. C. youre —— 


TORK R OOOO Cer eeesoces 










“ Edmund ee Dr. Geor 
Wag cicteeeceeawesennnees . William Lap eee Dr. rge Herrick. Pe 
By order or of the Board, 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, an 

















MUSICAL EDUCATION 


, SS eres, wpe Pianoforte, has cemqrad: op 8 
M Amity Street, where ap; wy beet dec 16 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and 
Looking Glasses, and would resperttoty ae the 
they are prepared to e the presentation P 

short ice, On reasonable terms 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


the ships composing this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. s..ccccocscccsoceccvcceecsessocccers seesece Capt, West. 
PACIBIC...0.cccreceesees Coe ccccccccscascocseseoecs ++-Capt. Nye, 
BBG co cecccccccecces cocssecccsccce ervecccccceces ++-Capt. Luce. 
BATABIGC.., 0.0.0. crcccccccccccccecccccccaccsoce seerseeceess Capt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ........00000008 Cececccccccces © seeeseeeseees Capt. Grafton, 


RB .~ 8 » ships, bertn been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
eenatrustion, as Coe in their Engines, to ensure and Pes 
mye teak dations for mean yo - for comfort or eleganee. ce of 
passage from New ene. to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of State Rooms charged as not. 
ed on the plans of the 
For 


Seotesaete apply to 
vat EDWARD K. COLLINS, No, ms South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 
po Tined Welneuiey, Gp taalins testo the 27th of April, and return, leay 
Liverpool on 


15th of May ; and ano’ wil} sail hence for Li 
Saray “Tee Lith of May, and Liverposl onWednesda ednesday, 29the May. 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


Pani fr MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Titer od hon Ce to Capt David MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 





t assortment of Framed 
Br. of the ALBION cc 
2 for this yearin every taste, 

jan 5—' ut 








feb 9—tf 








tons, Capt. rt H. Pearson 
The CALIF i napa Bs, we are intended to form a monthly 
Line between na Seah! 
P the after are furnished , but not wines and Ngee, eaten 
be allowed 6 for personal awh of 250 ibs weight, not 


in on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on oper, 
Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. w for mule carriage. 
Cabin. 


Passage from Paname to Sen Bins or Mazatlan ..........-. $25... 
do San D — 


do sepeeceeeceeeseees socesesee! 


rs do do San F eoceccrcccccccccocees 
Passengers in the are found only such rations es are furnished to the crew. and 
pom vb a oe , 
"Np ttorest be landed willbe taken as bageage. 
personal port charges, including fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen. 


No secured until ge for. 
Apily at the Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan5 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM 6GHIPS. 


Duan German, endctior Foreign Gentyeail be ‘into the United States in British 
vi Jet Gesmary mont; tavefore, Ge Breas ent! Pees a etn Mail 8 mone 





= BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS une 
and betw: at Halifax to land 


oston and Liverpool, een New York and Liverpool, 
and cai Mails and Passengers. 
ade...- eevedvcctecccccess .C. Ene — Lccvovcesocbonccecs «--W. J.C. Lang 
Africa... cccecccesseeee eeeereccces . TB. .sees eerereereresesesscece ood. 
AMOTIER. .000-ccccccccccccscecces N. Shannon | Canada..... Cecccccnocscoecece Wm. Hari.s0n 
BwUrOpe..ccccscccccscccecs eorennes E. G. FIR. ..cccccrcccscccccccscccsoss J. Leitch 
Caledonia........W. 


weap vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 













From 
Canada......05++ «e+e NewYork,. 
. . Boston,.. 
.. New York, 
Passage in first cabin hom New York or Boston to ‘Laverpool.. 
do = insecond do do GO. wccccces liadhostedel® 


Berths not secured until paid for. 


Freight will be charged on 8 beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 


All L and Newspapers must through the Post OFrFrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 2 E. COMARD, Je. 


way. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVR®, 
Te COMMODORE, or other first sane Cassese, ° willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 


on Friday, 2ist December, and will for transhipment for New York or Boston 
by the British'and d N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 


A C. MAC IVE Ji Mroter stress, Laverpesi. 
Orfor a ay information to E. GUMARD. Jr., 38 Broadway. 
ec 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACES 












HE P. 2 of the several I Lines o {Packets between N: ha 
thals calling trom each port on the ist, Baal ith, 2 ith, and 35Un of every 
moni oy HH st cther in: the following Srder , viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York, From Li 
New World..... eobbe + sesceeees July 6..,.Nov. 6....Mar. 6 21..Dee 21..Apr 21 
West Point......... o- Wat dion o****LL ceceeeeld wcorseell ane ogene a 
‘idelia.......... cooeelG... 16 nant +9 aan Lay 1 
Rosciu il.. 
Isaac W: 
Ashburton 
Constellatio 
Yorkshire 
BidGons....ccccccccessCOOD ccocccccccese co Basocccces 
Columbia ..... 
Patrick Henry. oc centds "De! 8. cee eB coeccees® | eseee 
Waterloo .. Pte Vat ee eee & 
nn enol 16........16 | Nov 1. sia oJuly! 
occece Poe pees | errr 


L eet Saab led 











me veasge A onset 
./Mar 1. ").July 1 
are all of the - it class, ont are me commented by men of character and ex- 
perience. ir cabin the largest clase, a that can be be deaired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with ev every description of stores of The best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly rag dex 


Price of passage to $s iverued.-- 


Agents for the ships Oxford, a 
ambridge, and New York, 


These shi 





seem eee eeereseeeee 


goer, Wright, Cotes, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
yp MARSHALL, N. Y 


GOODE iO BROTHERS & co. Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Wesson, Constellation, and John R. Skidd 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. i 

T. & J. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Achiverten, Henry Clay, and Ndw W. 
RINNELL, MINTURN & CO. Y. 

CHAPMAN R10 MAN & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and G »-rick 

SPO" FORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BRUWN, SHIPLEY & CO.. Liverpool 





LONDON LiN=I OF PACKETS. 


= line of packets will hereafter be composed of the (iellinge a which will suc - 

ceed each other in the order in which they are n 5. pasetnell hand from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from Y ceten on isthe snd Portsmouth 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of cymes from New Days odes from | 
Ocean Queen,new, Gnswold May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8)June 28, Oct, 23, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, Lord, “ 2% lJuly 3, Nov. 18, March 13 
Southampton, new, Morgan, June 8. Oct, . Feb. 8 |‘ 23, 3 

Victoria, Johnson, 24, a, ™ Aug. is? Dec. 13, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt July 8 8, Nov. 8, March 8 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, 2, “ 24 |Sept. 13, Sab. 13, May 13 
Devonshire, new, Hevey, Aug. *. Dec. April 8 2, ie 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 24, ard 24 {Oct. 18,’ Feb. 13, June 13 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are ef the best descrip- 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and shave Neither the captains nor owners of these packets _— be responsible for letters, 
mero or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are signed hereter., Ap- 
pl OHN GRISWOLI ,70 South stree 1.4 

Yon 5 and to BARING, BROTHERS & C London 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 









New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS 1st January. 16th February, 
Howe, master. Ist May..... - ¢ 16th June, 
Ist September. 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist ew «- 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; let June . 16th July, 
Ist October. . eves C 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March..,...000..06+ ¢ 16th Apri» 
Conn, master, SET putedeenecestos cf August 
Ist November Vedise 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April ..... seccceee (16th May, 
Funck, master. tet August......... 2222 fro September, 
Ist December .....- 16th January. ete. The 
The ships ere all of the first class, com manded a by men of experience in the tr 
price of passage is $100 without w or liqu t those actually 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from s anv OO ONCKEN, 
ingurrg “a Walls. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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